





MORNING CALLS. 
I.—LE CHEVALIER BLONDIN. 


BRISK walk of ten minutes from 
Sovth Ealing station across the 
fields, which, with the hedgerows, on the 
morning of my visit were wearing the 
silver-laced uniform of King Frost, brings 
you into the high road, and nearly oppo- 
site to the entrance gates of Monsieur 
Blondin’s residence. A tug at the bell 
is responded to by the invisible with- 
drawal of the ‘‘beggar’s latch,” giving 
you ‘‘ open sesame” to the pretty grounds 
surrounding Niagara House, which in 
summer must be almost screened from 
the road by the foliage of a wide out- 
spreading chestnut tree. As you stand 
in the little square hall you are greeted 
with a musical welcome from the throats 
of half a score of apple-headed and tulip- 
eared black and tan toy terriers, who 
poke their little wet noses through the 
wire-work half-door confining them to the 
sitting-room. Presently you are in the 
presence of the hero of Niagara, who 
grasps you cordially by the hand, while 
apologising in half-broken English for the 
too exuberant demonstrations of his canine 
family. ‘‘A wonderful man” is a de- 
scription as aptly applicable to Monsieur 
Blondin for his marvellous feats, as 
for the exceptional health and vigour 
which he still enjoys, although he is 
in his seventy-first year. Indeed, the 
brilliancy of his keen blue eyes, the 
ruddiness of his cheeks, and his up- 
right carriage, put his age back fully 
ten years, in spite of the snow-whiteness 
of his hair, moustache, and Napoleonic 
imperial. In his youth he was probably 
as fair as was his father, a soldier of the 
First French Empire, whose nick-name 
of ‘‘ Blondin” among his comrades, by 
reason of his blond complexion was 
tacked on by his son, Jean Francois 
Gravelet, as a nom de thédtre. Not only 
ignorance of this circumstance has often 
caused fruitless trouble to birth-registry 
searchers, but also the fact that he was 
not born at St. Omer, as has been stated, 
but at Hesdin, six leagues from Calais. 
The inevitable petit verre having been 
hospitably proffered and accepted, | 
set myself to ‘‘draw out” M. Blondin, 
126. March, 1894. 


a task I found by no means easy, 
for he was inclined to be much more 
loquacious on the subject of his birds and 
his dogs—especially a big one, ‘‘ terribly 
ferocious,” which he keeps in the yard 
as a terror to the poultry stealer and the 
burglar—than on the particulars of his 
history. 

Blondin already at four years old was 
reckoned a marvel of pluck and strength 
in his family, and he was only a few years 
older when the principal of the £cole de 
Gymnase, at Lyons, took him in hand, 
and found the boy so apt a pupil that he 
was, after six months’ instruction, brought 
out as ** The Little Wonder,” blossoming 
a few years later into a distinguished 
member of various acrobatic troupes on 
tour through France, especially as a tight- 
rope dancer, somersault thrower, and 
jumper ; indeed, it is related of him that 
he could with ease leap over a double 
rank of soldiers carrying their rifles with 
bayonets fixed 

It was while Blondin was thus starring 
in the chief cities of France that he was 
seen in Paris by an agent of the famous 
American company of the Ravels, and was 
at once engaged under a contract for two 
years, which was afterwards extended 
to eight, and ended just previously to 
Blondin’s crossing the Falls of Niagara 
for the first time. And incidentally to his 
stay in America, M. Blondin related to 
me the curious coincidence that having 
landed in America on the roth of August, 
1851, he should have left the States, by 
the chance delay of. the steamer conse- 
quent on events connected with the civil 
war, on the very same day of the month 
ten years later. 

Blondin claims the distinction of being 
the originator of the horizontal tight 
rope. Previously rope dancers had per- 
formed on horizontal slack ropes, or else 
tight ropes fastened diagonally from a 
fair height to an attachment fixed in the 
ground, and the novelty of his perform- 
ances with their attendant tricks created 
him a great attraction; but it was not 
until 1859 that he first became the 
wonder of the world by his crossing the | 
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river at a point 1500 feet in width 
below the Niagara Falls. It came about 
in this way. During the previous year to 
that of his great feat he had with other 
members of the company made an excur- 
sion to the Falls. The presence of the 
acrobatic troupe would seem to have in- 
spired the fertile brain of aversatile journal- 
ist, one Hank Faxon by name, author 
of the celebrated Si/ver Snake story, to 
announce the approaching passage of the 
tight-rope dancer Blondin over the Falls. 
The idea, jokingly propounded, would 
seem to have irritated the volatile French- 
man, for he went down to the newspaper 
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I at once set off for the Falls accompanied 
only by an interpreter, for my wife had 
domestic reasons for remaining behind in 
Cincinnati.” 

All the spring of that year, 1859, 
Blondin employed in surveying the place 
and accustoming his eyes to the bewilder- 
ing effect of the flowing waters. At first 
he met with diplomatic difficulties with the 
authorities. “Those on the American side 
offered no opposition to his scheme, but 
the British consul apparently was ob- 
durate, stating that he must get special 
instruction from the Foreign Office in 
England, but at length he yielded so far 





A REMINISCENCE OF BLONDIN 
From the //lustrated London News, June, 1861. 


office declaring that he should literally 
fulfil what was suggested as a mere 
pleasantry. I prefer, however, to credit 
Blondin’s own words, ‘‘ No sooner had I 
viewed the Falls than I turned to Mr. 
Ravel, observing, ‘ What a splendid place 
to bridge with a tight rope!’ My remark 
was treated as a joke, but when I declared 
my intention of walking over on my rope, 
and it was seen that I was really in 
earnest, I was called an idiot and a mad- 
man. However, although I pretended to 
let the matter drop I had no such inten- 
tion, and on coming to the end of my 
contract with the company the next year, 


as to agree to take no official notice of 
Blondin’s attempt. Blondin, had, how- 
ever, other obstacles to encounter, for 
the spot he had selected to attach 
the rope on the Canadian side was on the 
property of an owner who would not give 
his consent until Blondin agreed to give 
him half the profits accruing from his en- 
terprise. Then arose the question of a suit- 
able rope, one of manilla. Mr. Forster, an 
ironmonger, agreed to supply this for 1,300 
dollars, but Blondin had not the money, 
and no one seemed inclined to make him 
any advance, believing that he was none 
other than a lunatic. However, a Mr. 
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Hamblin came to the rescue. ‘I cannot 
sufficiently express my gratitude to this 
gentleman for his generosity and for his 
kindly feeling, for when everything was 
eventually ready for my attempt he came 
to me and said, ‘ Look here, Blondin, 
chuck the thing up altogether if you feel 
the least bit nervous. I'll pay for the 
rope quite willingly, but don’t jeopardise 
your life on that account.’ At length the 
rope was got across and fixed, and, as 
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passage was narrower, while the sjdes of 
the chasm were about 180 feet high on 
either side, for to fall into the rapids 
below the suspension bridge meant certain 
death. Moreover it was more difficult to 
get the thick rope, seven inches in circum- 
ference, across.” 

Then my host related to me, in graphic 
language, how a row boat manned by four 
men, with himself on board, was on the 
eve of being sucked under as they paid 

















you already know, I crossed and re- 
crossed, and on subsequent occasions 
performed all sorts of tricks on the rope, 
such as standing on my head, trundlinga 
barrow across, carrying my assistant 
from one side to the other, and walking 
across shackled like a Siberian slave.” 

‘* And the next year you crossed again, 
this time below the Suspension Bridge, 
did you not?” 

‘* Yes, in the summer of ’60. That was 
a far more perilous feat, although the 


out the rope from the stern, whilst the 
steamer which plies from side to side 
was equally unsuccessful, for the rope 
had to be cut to save shipwreck. And to 
show the effect of the swirling water, it 
may be mentioned that when the rope 
was hauled back from the shore end, it 
had become completely unravelled. . At 
length they managed to get a one-inch 
rope across, which was attached to the 
big rope, and thus it was hauled across ; 
but, as Blondin describes, the tension of 
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the small rope was so great as to ‘‘make matter, for Blondin nearly lost his life in 
it sing like a harp-string” ; nor was the accomplishing it. Taut as the big rope had 
fixing of the lateral guy ropes an easy been hauled there was yet a dipor ‘‘ sag,” 
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of fully forty feet, and this fact increased 
the difficulty of the transit. It is a matter 
of history how Blondin crossed in the pre- 
sence of the Prince of Wales, and his 
memorable words on Blondin being pre- 
sented to him—‘‘ Thank God it is all 
over!” Blondin afterwards took a man 
across on his back, traversed the rope 
enveloped in a sack and blindfolded, 
and performed the most difficult of 
all feats by walking across on stilts. 
H.R.H., with his habitual kindness of 
heart, begged Blondin not to attempt 
this last feat on his account, but Blondin 
assured the Prince that there was no 
danger whatever, and offered to carry 
him across on his back if he would go. 
‘*T offered to carry the Claimant across 
my rope on a subsequent occasion in 
England, but he pleaded another engage- 
ment ; however I repeatedly traversed my 
rope at the Alhambra with officers of the 
Horse Guards pick-a-back. Indeed, the 
applications to cross became so frequent 
that I had to charge £5 apiece in limita- 
tion of the number.” 

‘“When you took the man across 
Niagara wasn’t he timid?” 

‘“He was a little, I think, when I 
crossed in 1860, for people had been 
filling his mind with fears. You see 
it was a longish ride; it took me forty- 
five minutes, and I had to set him down 
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about six times on the rope above the 
roaring waters while I rested. Then he 
had to climb up on to my shoulders again 
and insert his legs in the hooks which I 
had attached to my hips to help support 
him. However, he knew he should not 
fall. I had previously stood on a pole 
resting on two supports, and had let him 
try his best to dislodge me by main force, 
but in vain. There is only one possible 
danger, and that is with respect to the 
safe adjustment of the rope, and to that | 
always give my minutest attention.” 

‘* And among your feats, apart from the 
Niagara performances, what do you con- 
sider your most venturesome one?” 

** Probably when I walked on my rope 
from the mainmast to the mizzen on board 
the P.and O. steamer Poonah on my way to 
Australia, between Aden and Galle. It was 
in the year 1874. There was a good deal 
of sea on at the time, and I had to sit 
down five times while the heaviest swells 
approached the ship.” 

‘* And you have never had an accident ? ” 

‘Well, I was once thrown off my bal- 
ance at the Crystal Palace by the man 
who managed the fireworks through 
which I was to pass. He upset me, but 
I caught hold of my rope and saved my- 
self from falling 120 feet; I dropped my 
balancing pole however. Of course there 

















have been hitches sometimes during the 
performance, as when I was trundling a 
live lion across the rope at the Liverpool 
Zoological Gardens in a wheel-barrow. 
There was a rope attached to the barrow 
to restrain its too rapid descent down the 
‘sag’ of my rope. The man who should 
have kept hold of the little rope let it go 
and it got entangled with my tight rope, 
and I could not proceed, so I had to 
return backwards; it was not pleasant. 
And once I had to pass knee deep through 
the water of the Birmingham reservoir, 
which I was crossing, on account of the 
‘sag’ being so deep consequent on the 
great length to be traversed. No, I 
have experienced no real accident, al- 
though I was killed and buried once, 
according to report. Ma foi! it was 
a most circumstantial account. I was 
supposed to have fallen and _ been 
drowned in crossing Niagara. My funeral 
was well attended, the hearse was drawn 
by six snow-white horses, minute guns 
were fired, and the chief public buildings 
had their flags flying half-mast high.” 
Monsieur Blondin chuckled audibly, 
whereat the little terriers woke up from 
their nap on the hearth-rug and com- 
menced to pitch into one another, for 
which their master ‘‘rated” them 
soundly. 
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‘*And you have made a fortune I sup- 
pose, Monsieur ?” I ventured to ask. 

‘Well, I ought to have done so, but I 
have not been always fortunate in my 
agents. This was especially the case 
during my Russian tour. I have at times 
received large fees, it is true. At the 
Crystal Palace, when I first performed 
there—where by-the-bye I used the same 
rope as was stretched across the Niagara 
Falls, and the slack of which wound round 
the iron staircase, was carried off bit by bit 
by the curiosity-hunting public—I received 
a hundred pounds a day, and one hun- 
dred and fifty when there were two ex- 
hibitions. On the other hand, in many of 
the small provincial towns, I got very little 
‘gate money.’ Insome the halls were too 
low toadmit of the rope being stretched 
at any great height, and the public were 
therefore not very greatly attracted, whilst 
in places where I performed in the open, 
spectators could view my exhibition with- 
out any need of paying.” 

‘*T suppose you have had some deal- 
ings with the crowned heads of Europe ?” 

‘Well, I have been presented many 
times and have always been dreadfully 
nervous, so much so that I have dis- 
respectfully addressed emperors as ‘ Mon- 
sieur.’ I remember that the Emperor 
Nicholas jocosely remarked to me, 
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‘You are very little, Monsieur Blondin, 
to be so great.’ He was most kind to 
me, and granted me many privileges. 
I have a diamond pin which he gave me. 
The Prince of Wales had already pre- 
sented me with a cluster diamond ring. 
Then I have had many medals conferred 
on me. Would you like to see them?” 

‘*Certainly I should,” I hastened to 
reply, for the old gentleman was evidently 
proud of his decorations. Accordingly 
his full dress coat with its medals was 
brought in, and Blondin pointed out the 
gold medal presented by the city of 
Niagara on August 19th, 1859, and a 
medal given by the regiment of the 
Washington Greys at Philadelphia; the 
huge gold medal commemorating the 
opening of the Crystal Palace in 1854, 
the only fellow of which was accepted by 
the Queen. Then there were the cross 
which designates his right to the title of 
Chevalier after the order of Isabel of 
Spain; a handsome cross made of 
Australian gold studded with an Austra- 
lian brilliant with the emu and kangaroo 
worked into the pattern as colonial 
emblems ; and several others of lesser im- 
portance. ‘‘ Yes, I have been generally 
very kindly received. I remember the 
Grand Duke Constantine said to me, 
‘What a pity you are not a soldier,’ and 
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Marshal Canrobert made a similar re- 
mark. I was rather surprised when | 
visited South America that my fame had 
for once not preceded me. A local agent 
actually asked my representative quite 
seriously, ‘Who is Blondin?’ ‘ You 
must have been in gaol a long time,’ 
retorted my agent with some asperity.” 
And as we laughed at the narrated in- 
cident the canine family chimed in with 
an excited chorus, and the canaries in 
their cage said ‘‘ Tweet, tweet.” 

‘* Now what is the secret of your great 
success, Monsieur Blondin? if I may 
venture on the question.” 

‘* There’s no secret at all, I assure you, 
except confidence in myself, obtained by 
long habitude in rope-walking and total 
ignorance of what is called nervousness 
when at a great height from the ground 
or water. The whole balance comes on 
the muscles of the shoulders, which are in 
direct communication with my balancing 
pole. Voila tout.” 

‘‘That’s taking a very modest view of 
your own great skill. However, tell me 
something of your pole, your rope, and 
your general apparatus.” 

‘‘ Most willingly. Well, my balancing 
pole is of ash, made in three sections. 
It is made to balance on its true centre 
by the addition of small pieces of lead, 

















say a pound or less as required, at either 
extremity. It is 27 feet long, and weighs 
about 38 Ibs. As to the rope, its length 
depends on the work I require of it a 
good deal; a rope say 350 feet long is 
about a usual length. It is made of 
manilla—hence I am sometimes called 
the Emperor of Manilla—with a steel core, 
and it would weigh close on 780 Ibs. 
Ah yes! the weight of my stage properties 
make a serious hole in the pocket while 
travelling. When I was touring in India 
and the Colonies I carried my own 
tent about. It measured 250 feet by 


200 feet, and was 50 feet high. It held 
14,000 spectators. Then there were 72 


masts, 60 feet long, and it required 
fourteen men to set it up, while the 
freight from Southampton to Melbourne 
alone cost £1,000; so you can form 
some idea of the outgoing expenses on a 
prolonged tour.” 

‘*And you still go on astonishing the 
world with your unrivalled feats ?” 

‘*A man is as old as he feels, Mon- 


sieur,” replied Blondin. ‘‘ Besides, I 
believe in the virtue of remaining in 
harness. Rope-walking is a mere 
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bagatelle. Come out to my workshops 
and. see for yourself how I amuse my- 
self.” So we put on our hats, and the 
veteran funambulist would have neglected 
an overcoat had I not mildly remon- 
strated. Presently we crossed the great 
poultry yard and we entered the work- 
shops, every plank and bolt of which, as 
well as those constructing the stables and 
coach-houses, were made on the premises 
with Monsieur Blondin assisting. There 
were lathes, grindstones, and carpenters’ 
benches, with a smithy, its hammers and 
anvils suggesting the rhythmic ‘‘ clang 
clang” of Blondin’s brawny arm, while 
huge ropes coiled up in tubs, and stacks 
of long poles, represented some of the 
stored properties of his professional 
career. However, it was no longer the 
rope dancer who walked beside me, but 
the country gentleman whose chief 
delights evidently centred in his fast- 
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trotting horses, his poultry, and his cows, 
and in his belongings ostensibly comprised 
in the four acres of land which surround 
Niagara House. 
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By RENNELL RODD 
“* A good ship I know, and a poor cabin ; and the language of 
acannon: and therefore as my breeding has been rough, scorn- 
ing delicacy, so must my writings be, proceeding from fingers 
fitter for the pike than the pen.” —Pgaxe’'s Narrative. 


' 
* Pease ae*- HIS is the tale of Richard Peake, / | 
| = Of Tavistock in Devon, 
And the fight he fought in Xeres town, — 
God rest his soul in Heaven ! 
; 
7 


I know each pool of Dart and Exe 
Where trout or grayling hide, 
I know the moors from sea to sea 
And where the red deer bide ; 
I know a tall ship stem to stern ¢ 
What sail to set or strike, 
I know to point a culverin 
And how to thrust a pike 
I know the star-way through the night 
And the bodings in the skies, 
But many a man knows more than I 
That is not wondrous wise 
I cannot turn a silken phrase 
Nor make a sonnet sing ; 
Yet must I write my chronicle 
For my good Lord the King 
\ western man and lowly born 
And early sent to sea,— 


So simple as my breeding was J 
Let this my record be 
\ zg 
i 


\ Ye have heard my Lord of Essex \ 

} How he sailed to Cadiz Bay, 

With all King Charles’ men of war 
Upon a Saturday 

We were sixteen sail of Holland 
And a hundred of the line, 

And I was pricked a volunteer 
Aboard the Convertine 

We had stormed the fort and castle 
From rising of the sun, 

And long ere noon they landed 
And silenced every gun 

Sut I was no shore soldier, 
And so on board must bide 

What time my Lord of Essex 

Marched up the country side. 
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Now it fell on the Monday morning 
I took my leave ashore, 

And walked up through the orange groves 
A mile might be, or more. 

Twas said the country side was bare, 
The country folk in flight, 

A score of miles round Cadiz town, 
And not a don in sight ;— 

When suddenly a cavalier 
His long sword at the thrust 

Came spurring down the narrow way 
With a clatter through the dust. 

His steed was checked, his grip was loosed. 
With a flap from my blue cloak ; 

I clutched the rider by the heel, 
And caught the muffled stroke, 

I ——— im down upon his face 
And stripped him where he lay 

1 took five silver pieces 
And a horse in that affray. 

But while he begged his life in words 
That lisp on English ears, 

There stole down through the orange groves 
His squad of musketeers : 

And when my hands were bound behind, 
That knight to his disgrace 

Took back the sword I stripped him of 
And slashed me in the face. 

With seven guards on either hand 
And this brave knight before, 

They brought me bound and bloody 
In through the city door ; 

They gored my back with halberds 
And spat into my face. 

The urchins called me heathen swine, 
God give them little grace! 

They threw me into prison 
So bloodless and so weak, 

It needed all their leeches 
To find me strength to speak ; 

And vain it was my Captain sent 
To ransom Richard Peake. 


I saw our frigates hoisting sail 
Upon the seventh day, 

Ard through my dungeon window 
I watched them fade away. 

Two Irish monks came every noon 
And wasted pious breath, 

Adjuring me from heresy 

Since I must die the death; 




























































































Yet were I free to pick my choice 
Of a score of caken sticks, 

I'd stand and play my quarterstaff 
For life or death with six. 

“ Now, by the rood,” Medina said, 
a braggart though thou be, 

1 will not take thee at thy word, 
But fight thou shalt with three!” 


And if I made so bold a face 
Be sure it was not pride, 

But Richard Peake of Tavistock 
Had heard his land belied. 

I deemed my death was long resolved, 
So basely would not die, 

And three to one were heavy odds 
For a better man than I. 
A halberd was my quarterstaff- 
They knocked the blade away, 
The iron spike which shod the butt 
Stood me in stead that day. 

I swung the halberd round my head 
And felt my might again, 

And I took my stand for England 
Against the arch-foe Spain. 


Then out stepped three hidalgos, 
Steel armoured cap-a-pie, 
And lightly sprang into the lists 
yith a mocking bow to me. 
God save my Lord—though I must speak— 
It was a pretty fight. 
Three long blades thrust and feinted 
In front, to left to right ; 
While round their ee the halberd swung 
And as they closed up near, 
I snapped two blades, then shortened grip 
And used it as a spear; 
I drove it at the third one’s breast, 
And a horrid wound it made, 
The iron butt went through his heart 
And out by the shoulder-blade. 


And now befell a wondrous thing,— 
I needs must say again 

Earth holds no finer gentlemen 

Than the gentlemen of Spain— 
















































































- } And when a week had passed they said 
d It was the Governor's min 
That I should thence to Xeres town 
To the torture, they divined. 


In Xeres Duke Medina lay 
With many a Count and Earl, 
And gravely these good lords were met 
j To try the English churl. 
Y It was a pleasant sight to see 
Zi ; Where they sat in double rows, 
i Such ruffles and such velvet cloaks 
L And slashen sleeves and hose! 
aa oe The Duke sat at the table’s head 
*- With the King’s golden chain— 
EE = I mind no finer gentlemen 
A. : ‘Than gentlemen in Spain 
a pen And there and then Medina’s self 
—s “S Rebuked that craven knight 
not yy) )\ Who struck the prisoner in the face 
TC He dared not face in fight. 
; They plied me well with questions— 
What guns were in the fleet? 
What ship was mine? what captain? 
And I answered as was meet. 
They asked how strong the fort was 
That watches Plymouth Sound, 
And boastfully I led my best 
As a Devon man was bound. 
Quoth one, ‘‘ Why spared ye Cadiz? 
Your fleet put back to sea!” 
** Who loots,” said I, ‘‘in palaces 
May let the almshouse be.” 
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Now all this while the soldiers round 
Made mirth each time I spoke, 

And ugly words for English ears 
Went round the common folk : 

Until some jest rang o’er the rest, 

3 And all th: se nobles smiled ; 

z Now God forbid that I should stand 

And hear my land reviled. 





I said, ‘‘ Your king keeps gallant troops 
To wear such bands and cuffs, 

And they should hold in battle firm 

When the starch is in their ruffs.’ 
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i 
} Those nobles rose and clapped their hands, a 
The Duke was first to speak, y, . 
He bade no man on pain of death ‘ 
Lay hands on Richard Peake. a 
They gave me gold, a band and cuffs, ‘ f ’ ot 
This cloak, I wear the ring, 
And sent me forth escorted well a 1 
To see the Spanish King ; ' ee 
And in Madrid on Christmas Day 7 , 
I knelt before his sight, i aA ot 
Resolving all his questionings | 
With what poor wit I might. : ; ie 
He would have had me bide in Spain > 
To serve on shore or sea, 
But I've a wife by Tavy side 
And she’s got none but me 
Wherefore he pitied my estate 
And pardon free bestowed, 
With a hundred pistols in my scrip 
For charges on the road 
And so 1 bade Madrid farewell, 
And came without annoy 
Through France to Bordeaux haven, Y 
And thence took ship to Foy sa 
Now while the Tamar winds to sea, - 
And while the Tavy runs, aw 
God bless my old west country, 
And God bless all her sons ! 
It's not in vain we've tracked the deer j 
By dale and moor and fen, 
And drunk the morning with our lips, 
And grown up brawny men. 
It’s not in vain we swam the Sound, 
And tugged the heavy oar, 
And braced the nerve and trained the limbs 
That English mothers bore. 
And therefore when the fight goes hard, 
And the many meet the few, 
She'll still find hands to do the work 
j That English lads must do. 
ie. b So here I render thanks to God, 
Who brought me through the sea, 
! Across the desert, back again, 
My mother-land, to thee. 
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D HIS was the tale of Richard Peake 


Of Tavistock in Devon, 
And the fight he fought in Xeres town,— 
God rest his soul in Heaven ! 
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By PHIL ROBINSON. 


IV.—A CHAT WITH ROARING ALLIGATORS. 


ALWAYS thought I knew something 
about crocodiles and alligators. At 
any rate, I have seen enough of them. But 
it was reserved for a recent visit to 
the Zoo to discover that alligators roar 
and bellow like lions and bisons. I was 
not merely astonished, I was utterly 
confounded and ‘‘ metagrobolised.” 

No work on natural history, no book 
of travels, had prepared me for the voices 
of these great reptiles. I always thought 
they were mute, except for that queer, 
rattling, jaw-snapping noise that croco- 
diles—those of the Ganges at any rate— 
make gregariously about sundown. In- 
deed, somewhere in one of my books I have 
elaborately dwelt upon the added horror 
of their voicelessness, and imagined that 
it increased their terrors that they should 
be tongueless. A mute monster, it al- 
ways seems to me, must be more dread- 
ful than a vociferous one. Let that be as 
it may, the alligator is not voiceless. On 
the contrary, the lion itself can scarcely 
give it points in roaring, while there is 
added to its utterance a curious some- 
thing, between a bellow and a boom, which 
makes it one of the most remarkable and 
awe-inspiring in nature. 

I was in the Reptile House. Ranged 
round the walls are the silent snakes and 
speechless lizards, some of the turtle-folk, 
and mudfish. In the centre are tanks with 
alligators, crocodiles, and terrapin. Every- 
thing was as quiet as it usually is in this 
habitation of the mute. There was not a 
sound of animal life. Now and then, 
perhaps, a suspicion of it in the ripple 
of water when a crocodile shifted its 
position, or the grating of gravel when 
a boa drew its rings closer together or 
moved. 

Visitors to this room are as a rule 
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quieter than elsewhere. Perhaps it is 
the effect of the chilling transition from 
the noisy Lion House across the way to 
this tranquil abode of the speechless, that 
subdues them. They have very little to 
say for themselves, and stay only a short 
time. Snakes that will not move, and 
crocodiles that will not even wink, are 
not conducive to much enthusiasm of 
spirits or variation in remark. So when 
each has said ‘‘Oh, look here!” and 
**How horrid!” conversation expires, 
and the visitor goes out of the tropically- 
heated room into the fresh air without 
more ado. 

It was high noon, and in the dwelling- 
place of the serpent and crocodile all 
was hushed. I could hear the snake’s 
dead and dry scales coming crisply off as 
the python rubbed its head carefully and 
slowly against the straw or on its own 
folds. Suddenly! there was a loud snort, 
very gruff and deep-lunged, as if the 
escape valve of an engine had been 
opened for the fraction of a second. | 
started and turned round. Again and 
again that sudden puff! Through the 
window I saw the keeper of the house. 
He had got up and was coming inside. 
Was something going to burst? the 
pipes that heated the place, perhaps? | 
went in the direction of the noise, when 
lo! right at my feet, as I was passing the 
centre tank, came a roar like a lion’s, 
deep-chested and reverberating. I was 
absolutely petrified, and stared into the 
tank. And then all four alligators com- 
menced together, and for a little more 
than a minute the Reptile House was like 
Libya by night ‘‘ with all her lions up,” 
and as full of uproar of just as majestic a 
kind as when the great carnivora are 
being fed. People outside hurried in, 
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thinking there were ‘‘more lions or 
tigers” to see, but when they got into 
the house all was quiet again. Once or 
twice, all by itself, the Chinese alligator 
let off steam, but the concert was over. 
‘*And you may not hear it again for 
six months,” said the keeper. ‘‘ There 


are Officials who have been in the Gar- 
dens a ‘dozen years and they have never 
chanced to be in here while the alligators 
were roaring. 

I was glad I had heard it, and indeed 
incident of 


” 


I can remember no other 















natural history that has ever in my life 
given me so much surprise and pleasure 
as this totally unexpected development 
by alligators of ‘‘a hollow voice of 
roaring.” 

‘* Now, sir,” said I, turning to the 
largest of the alligators, ‘‘ what do you 
mean by this?” 

‘* By what ?” 

‘* By all this roaring and bellowing, of 
course.” 

‘*Why, we always do it at home in the 
Mississippi, and in Florida, and wherever 
we are. It’s our nature to.” 

‘‘But how is it I have never read of 
this talent of yours in books about the 
Mississippi alligators ? ” 


** NOW, SIR, WHAT DO 


‘*Isn’t that your fault or the book’s 
fault ?”’ asked the wily saurian; ‘it’s not 


mine. I’ve never made any secret of my 
voice. I’m proud of it!” 
‘*It’s just tremendous,” I said in 


sincere enthusiasm. 

‘*] know it is. Did you see the water 
bubble up on either side of me with the 
vibration, and begin to wash round this 
slop-basin ? ” 

‘*T did.” 

‘* Well, you ask the keeper there if it’s 
not true that we can raise a regular wave 
just as if we were all swimming 
round; and what’s more, if 
you’re here when’ we're at it 
in real earnest (we were not 
to-day) you can put your hand 
on any seat in the house, and 
you'll find it vibrating. Isn't 
that so, keeper?” 

‘* That’s so,” said he. 
‘*And the water in the glass 





YOU MEAN BY THIS?” 


tanks all round the house will be set 
vibrating too. The snakes all wake 
up.” 

And whether true or not, it was a 
fact that nearly all snakes that had been 
quite quiet before were now moving. 

** And how do you do it?” 

‘“Simply enough. I just fill myself 
with air. You saw that I was puffed out, 
not my sides only but my neck and 
cheeks? Well, as we fill we rise to the 
surface, and when we are on the top we 
begin to blow the air out of us again. 
As it goes, we sink, and when our mouths 
reach water-level we have to stop. That's 
all.” 

‘‘ Then you can’t blow under water ?” 
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“ WE 


‘*No, not any more than we can keep 
our eyes open.” 

** But you're not blind under water, are 
you?” 

‘‘ Blind? No. But all the same, we 
cannot see as well as when we're out of 
the water. Sometimes we shut our eyes 
and ‘‘ go for” what we want “blind,” but 
as arule we only draw this membrane (and 
the alligator drew a filmy membrane over 
its eye, giving it a horribly dead look) 
over the eyes, and we can see through 
it against the light quite well enough to 
tell us which way to go to take hold of 
what we wish to.” 

‘* But I have seen you here in this tank 
find out that something is coming in your 
direction, when it has been impossible for 
you to see it.” 

‘* Yes, because our first information of 
anything moving in the water comes from 
the water itself. We feel the movement 


SWIM WITH OUR EYES ABOVE WATER AND OUR NOSES.” 
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as you might feel wind 
blowing on your cheek, 
and, like you, we can 
tell the direction in 
which the movement is 
setting, and we act 
accordingly. Go and 
watch the little croco- 

diles in the other 
tanks, and you'll soon see how sensitive 
they are to the approach of anything, 
even though they cannot possibly see it, 
and how quickly they all wake up to the 
fact that some ‘foreign body’ has come 
into, or fallen into, their tank.” 

‘* Then you swim about without seeing 
where you are going ?” 

‘Dear me, no! We swim with our 
eyes above water and our noses. Our 
eyes, you see, are raised on bumps above 
the level of our faces, and so are our 
nostrils, and when we swim we keep 
both above water; and I don’t mind 
telling you that when you see a knob 
coming along the water, and two little 
knobs following it, you can tell how big 
the alligator is that is after you. Every 
inch between the first knob, which is my 
nose, and the other two knobs, which 
are my eyes, means a foot of body under 
water. There’s something over seven 
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What else could 


‘* Certainly. 
you take me for?” 


‘*Well, the line is drawn 
so fine nowadays between 
alligators and crocodiles that I 
was not quite sure.” 

‘*Humph!” said my friend. 
‘*Look under that big stump. 
Do you.see that long sharp- 
pointed nose _ sticking out? 

' That’s a crocodile. If he dared 
to come out, I’d bite him in 
two. But hedaren’t. And there’s 
another crocodile under the 
other stump—and he had better 
stay there.” 

‘*But there is a ‘crocodile’ 
in the other tank that has got 
a square head and blunt nose, 
like you. I hope I don’t seem 
personal ?” 

‘*Not a bit, my dear sir. 
You put your foot down into 
the tank, and Ul show. you 
what my idea of being ‘ per- 
sonal’ is. But, pleasantry apart, 
Il am sorry to hear what you 
say. We alligators always 
thought that the blunt nose was 
peculiar to ourselves. I must 
ask Mr. Bartlett about that. 
It is irregular.” 

‘*The crocodiles, I 
didn’t bellow or roar.” 

‘*They never do; they make 
a kind of noise of their own, 
but it is not worth mentioning. 
Even that little Chinese alli- 
gator makes a better noise than 
the biggest crocodile.” 

‘““The Chinese alligator! I 
thought your family was confined 
to the New World.” 

**So did everybody else till 
very lately; but you have only 
to look into the other tank to 
see that everybody has been 

, wrong all along. Besides, you 

j heard him helping us to roar, 


noticed, 





** HE WAS PUT IN HERE AT FIRST, AND I CAUGHT HOLD 


OF HIM BY THE LEG,” 


inches, you see, between my nose and 
my eyes, and if you will look at the rest 
of me you will find that I am about 
eight feet long.” 

‘*Thank you. Iam sure it will afford 
me much gratification when an alligator 
is after me to stop and calculate its 
length. Excuse my asking, you are an 
alligator, are you not ?” 





didn’t you?” 

‘*Oh, yes; he is the person 
who was letting off steam, and shutting 
it off again so suddenly. And he was 
roaring too like you.” 

‘*I beg your pardon. The Chinaman 
only snorts. Fhe one that roared was 
another stranger—an African. He roars 
very creditably indeed. And, by the 
way, do you think you could put him 
into our tank ?—just in a friendly way, 
you know. Well—good-bye.” 
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THER people’s tragedies have so 
often been comedies to me, that I 
do not much want to write about my own 
tragedy. Perhaps, after all, my tragedy 
was only a comedy. I did not—needless 
to say—kill myself; I did not break my 
heart. Well, one cannot do that without 
giving one’s self away ; and women are 
not over eager to give themselves away. 
It seems as if everything in the world must 
stop, but as a matter. of fact nothing does 
stop ; you come down next morning ; you 
eat breakfast and luncheon and dinner. 
It was all a maddening mistake, and you 
had better forget it, and you try to think 
of some way to make yourself forget it or 
to make it not matter so much. That is 
probably comedy. 

And after a time you do forget it, and 
it does not matter so much. Perhaps just 
that is tragic—to be brought low and to 
be lifted up, and to be unable to prevent 
either. The necessity for thinking other- 
wise at one time made me read more 
philosophy than I could understand. I 
do not do that any more. This is the 
story that I tell—reluctantly. 

+ * * * * * 

We were stopping with the Marshes for 
the New Year. The house was full— 
crowded. Agnes Marsh had been a 


friend of mine since I was a baby, and | 
had been particularly pleased to accept 
this invitation because I was to meet the 
man whom she had promised to marry, 
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Gaston Travers. How smilingly we 
always commence upon the things that 
are going to hurt us most in the end. 

I arrived in the afternoon. Some of 
the men turned up at tea-time, practically 
asleep, of course, with the open air 
exercise that they had just gone through. 
Gaston Travers did not appear. I did 
not see him until a few seconds before he 
took me in to dinner. My first im- 
pression was that Agnes must have had a 
good deal of pluck. He was not a hand- 
some man, though he had points ; but he 
was evidently a very strong man, and he 
looked rather cruel. I had understood 
from a semi-dormant male in the after- 
noon that Travers was emphatically a 
sportsman, and I was beginning to 
wonder if I knew anything about any- 
thing that he could possibly know any- 
thing about, when he turned towards me 
and began to talk. 

Briefly, he talked about me, and 
either by intuition, or by a few seconds’ 
observation, or by Agnes, or by some 
other information received—as the police 
call it—he had managed to know a good 
deal about me. Now much as I like talk- 
ing about me, I have been sufficiently 
educated to know that it cannot be done 
for many consecutive minutes. So I had 
the conversation turned on to him.’ He 
told me very little; all of it was totally 
unexpected ; if it was said with any in- 
tention at all it was said with the inten- 
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‘* SHE PUT HER SMALL TOES UP ON THE BRASS FENDER.” 


tion of removing any preconceived notion 
that I might have formed of him. I called 
to mind that a semi-dormant young man, 
with no final g’s and no motive to lie, 
had gaped out to me the fact that Gaston 
Travers was a good sportsman, and I was 
much puzzled. 

Whether I would or no, Gaston Travers 
interested me, and I hoped—almost un- 
consciously—that he would talk to me 
again in the drawing-room. He did 
not speak one word to me afterwards 
until he said good-night, which he did 
hesitatingly, as if he was not quite sure 


whether he had ever seen me before or 
not. Yet he had talked to me—and me 
alone—all through dinner. I wonder if 
he meant that to be clever, or if it just 
came so, naturally, to him. Any woman 
would know that it was really very 
effective. 

Agnes came to my room that night on 
purpose to talk about Gaston Travers. 
She put her small toes up on the brass 
fender, and her small head back on the 
silk cushions ; she was perfectly comfort- 
able, and wearing a loose tea-gown ; and 
she was very much in love. She came to 
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talk, and she did most of the talking ; if 
she showed any sign of finishing the 
description of her betrothed, I put in one 
gentle enticing question, and made her 
talk more. But I hardly knew why I 
did it. 

What did I learn? He was said to 
have a violent temper, but Agnes did not 
believe it. It was true that he was fairly 
good at most forms of sport ; he had told 
Agnes that this had been a necessity, in 
order that he might be allowed to talk 
about things which were not sport. She 
knew she was going to marry an enigma, 
and it was half the charm. He was never 
bored—seemed to be interested in every- 
thing and everybody—more especially 
everybody. She had made him take me 
in to dinner, because he liked women who 
—something complimentary. She said 
one queer thing: ‘‘If Gaston had been 
born in another class—not ours—the class 
that makes odious public love in Kew 
Gardens and on Hampstead Heath, I 
wonder what he would have done?” 

I said, ‘‘ Very much as others did of 
his class, but with more success.” 

Agnes looked inquiringly at me. 

‘*T mean, of course,” I went on, ‘‘ that 
he would have married Agnes Marsh, 
while the other men would only have 
wanted to marry Agnes Marsh.” 

She rose and made a mock curtsey. 

‘*] mean it—even if he had been born 
in another class he would have had fine 
judgment.” 

‘‘T am not afraid of his judgment ; 
I am horribly afraid of his impulses. 
Good night, darling Cynnie. It’s quite 
too late.” 

Agnes Marsh is very pretty, and she 
has money, and yet she is far from beiny 
a fool. 

When Agnes had gone I thought a 
good deal ; I decided to make mamma have 
a recalling telegram for us on the mor- 
row; no, there was nothing wrong, but 
I had a hideous feeling that I was on 
the verge of things which I did not want 
to happen. It was long before I slept. 

I was very late down to breakfast, only 
one person was later, and that was Gas- 
ton Travers. He took up our conversa- 
tion just where we had left it at the end of 
dinner the night before, apparently quite 
unconscious that a period had intervened 
during which he had seemed to be unaware 
of my existence. He talked ardently. He 
appeared to wish me to think that he was 
much interested in me. The least things 
As we sat 


in his behaviour showed it. 
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there Agnes came in, and said something 
by way of dadinage. 

It was quite harmless, but it was a small 
mistake. As soon as she had said it she 
knew that it was a mistake, and I knew 
it, and Gaston Travers knew it. And he 
was not a man that liked small mistakes ; 
he preferred the larger kind. 

That day I, being an idiot, postponed 
the idea of a telegraphic recall. The reason 
which I gave myself was that there was a 
dance coming on which I was anxious not 
to miss. In the evening I saw very little 
of Gaston Travers. He took old Lady 
Felmersham in to dinner ; she is a wicked, 
malicious old woman, and it was both silly 
and rude of Gaston to neglect her as fully 
and deliberately as he did. 

In the drawing-room, before the men 
came in, Lady Felmersham fastened her- 
self on to me. 

‘* Pity now, isn’t it—Agnes going to 
marry a deaf-mute ? Now don’t you think 
he ought to go into a home and see if 
something can’t be done? Speaks, does 
he? Ah, I hadn’t noticed it. I suppose 
I’m wrong, as usual. But still, it ¢s a pity 
that he doesn’t speak English. And, of 
course, he wouldn’t expect everybody to 
speak Hindustani as fluently as you must 
have done last night.” 

Gaston Travers is certainly very dark ; 
and I was very angry. 

‘* Ah, Lady Felmersham, you flatter us 
both. He only spoke English tome. But 
with you—well, every one knows that 
French is ¢Ae language for compliments.” 

‘Well, I spent fifteen years in Paris, 
without speaking a word of English, and 
that gave me a sort of smattering; I 
would have tried to follow him, if, as you 
say, they used to talk French on his 
plantation, but he didn’t risk it. Where 
is the Swannee River?” 

‘*“Ah, here he comes! Mr. Travers, 
Lady Felmersham wants to know all about 
your plantation, or something or other of 
that kind.” 

One does not embarrass Lady Felmers- 
ham ; one might as well try to embarrass 
a cast-iron elephant. He sat down by her 
side, and chattered pleasantly enough ; 
I heard allusions to forestry and the price 
of timber, and soon they were both laugh- 
ing a ood deal. Lady Felmersham, I 
must own, talks wittily when she pleases, 
and she knows her way out of most things. 

But when Gaston took my hand to say 
good-night he did not say good-night. 
He said, in a low voice, ‘‘ Thank you.” 

I looked down. ‘‘ And for what?” 
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** Surely,” he said, ‘“‘the situation was 
obvious. But do not try to punish Lady 
Felmersham again. Still—thank you.” 

When Agnes came to my room that 
night, it was deplorable, but I was quite 
deathly tired, and positively could not 
talk —had to go to bed at once. Then 
she kissed me—yes, kissed me just then 
—and said she was sorry, and seemed to 
be thinking, and went off to her own 
room. ‘‘ Now then,” I thought to my- 
self, ‘‘ when will Lady Felmersham get 
an opportunity of talking to mamma? 
And when she gets it, what will she 
say?” I| felt sure that she would pay 
me out, and I was rather afraid that I 
had put the weapon into her hand. 

But nothing of the kind happened. 
This was explained by something that 
Gaston Travers said to me next day: 
‘* Would you like,” he inquired, ‘‘ to see 
Lady Felmersham jump through hoops, 
fire a pistol at the word of command, 
and pick out any card that the audience 
may select? Oh yes,.I assure you, she 
is now perfectly docile. And she will 
not bite—that is certain.” 

‘* How was it done?” 

‘*Oh, we happened to have a little 
chat about Paris together this morning. 
The conclusion of the matter was that 
if she did not do me a bad turn, I would 
not do her a worse. Only we did not put 
it quite so crudely.” 

‘*T know that she is angry with me, 
but how could she do you a bad turn?” 

I said that, but it was unpardonable ; I 
knew of course more or less what the 
answer would be ; Lady Felmersham had 
watched us both very closely, and would 
have connected our names in her own 
inimitably unpleasant way. He did not 
give me the answer directly, but came to 
it after some minutes’ confidential talk. 
We were alone in the smaller drawing- 
room; the dressing-bell had rung and 
every one else had vanished, but we went 
on talking. arler damour, Cest faire 
amour, | suppose. We were both of us 
standing by the mantelpiece, looking into 
the fire. A servant came into the room, 
looked slightly aggrieved by our presence 
there, and went out again. 

Gaston glanced at the clock. ‘‘ Can 
you dress in twelve minutes ?” he said. 

‘“No,” I said; ‘‘couldn’t we have the 
universe put back half an hour ?” 

** Personally,” he answered, ‘‘I can 
dress in five minutes. And yet I should 


like to have the universe put back very 
much more. than half an hour.” 
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The hurry of dressing left me no time 
to think. That evening Gaston Travers 
gave half his attention to Lady Felmers- 
ham and the other half to Agnes. | 
avoided Agnes as much as possible. | 
justified everything with ease, but I was 
abjectly miserable. I had fits of anger 
with myself. 

The dance was in the town hall at Sel- 
bridge ; it was in aid of some hospital in 
which the Marshes were much interested. 
So we nearly all went, and were to keep 
together. 1 gave Gaston a couple of 
waltzes. He danced well, and they were 
horrible dances. I hated them. We had 
hardly begun the second before I stopped 
him ; he took me out on to the staircase, 
and I sat down. I wanted.to die. | 
wanted to get right away where no one 
could see me, and then die. I suppose 
that I must have looked queer, because 
he bent over me and asked me if I was 
ill. 

He himself was very white, and his 
hands shook a little. 

‘*No, thank you, Mr. Travers, not at 
all. But I am rather tired of this—and I 
am going back.” I remember that I was 
half hysterically amused at the sound of 
my own voice; it seemed so bright and 
metallic. 

He looked round; we were alone on |; 
the staircase. 

‘*Tt is of no use,” he said; ‘‘it is not 
my fault, and it is not your fault. But 
it is of no use to ignore it any longer. 
I do not care, I must speak. At least 
I do care, but I cannot help speaking. 
Cynthia! Cynthia!” 

I rose hurriedly, half breathless. I 
think I put one hand on his arm. ‘‘ Ah 
no!” I cried, ‘‘don’t! It’s speaking 
that makes things so real. Stop—let 
it end here. It must end here. Do 
you want to &// Agnes? I tell you 
that you love her—you love her best 
in the world. And you are right— 
you'll know how much sweeter and 
gentler and better she is than all other 
women. She is good; and I’m bad and 
treacherous.” 

‘* It is too late,” he protested ; ‘‘I have 
already spoken. And you knew it—must 
have known it long before I spoke.” 

‘*No,” I said. ‘‘I’ve been wicked, 
but I’m not going to be wicked any more. 
If—if you love me at all, say good-night 
and good-bye now. And os 

I held out my hand to him. ‘‘I may 
not take you down-stairs? Good-night 
and good-bye, dear, then. If we had met 
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sooner—but you are right, and it’s best 
not to talk about it. Good-bye.” He 
bent over my hand and kissed it. 

I remember all the small details that 
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The maidenhair in my 
dress was all black and wilted. I blew 
out the lamp to make it dark. Then I 
cried for a long time; in between my 


off my slippers. 


‘* HE BENT OVER MY HAND AND KISSED IT.” 


followed. Mamma was not at the dance, 
and I wanted to return alone, so I told 
no one that I was going. None of the 
carriages were there, and I had a cab 
fetched ffom a hotel. It was a four- 
wheeler, with one of those candle-lamps 
init. I put my gloves and fan down on 
the faded crimson cushions, and kicked 


sobs the rattle of the cab seemed to be 
repeating words that he had said. 

We left next morning. 

* * * * * 

Gaston married Agnes. He was killed 
by an accident in the hunting-field three 
months afterwards. Within a year of his 
death Agnes married again. 
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CLOUDS AND CLOUDSCAPES. 


By DOUGLAS 


HE clouds of heaven have always 
been a source of attraction to the 
dwellers on this planet, partly because of 
their variety and intrinsic beauty of 
form, and partly no doubt through their 
general inaccessibility, and freedom from 
contamination with earthly matters. 
From the earliest times, as is evident 
by the frequent references to clouds in 
the Old Testament, they were the subject 
not merely of poetic wonder, but were 
looked upon with favour as sunshades 
and rainbearers to the parched lands of 
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the East. Mythology simply reeks 
with references to clouds, which appear 
to have formed as necessary an accom- 
paniment of divine manifestations as the 
umbrella is part of an Englishman’s 
outdoor furniture. 

Just as the starry vault of the nocturnal 
sky was peopled with imaginary shapes, 
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human and otherwise, so the 
suggested to the anthropomorphic 
minds of early days the existence of 
hairy monsters, chimeras, etc. - For 
example, the legendary goats which drew 
Thor’s chariot across the sky translated 
into modern science simply meant the 
combing out of the long cirrus filaments 
which precede a rainstorm. 

The clouds which we often see rise up 
vertically to great heights, the truecumulus 
of thesummer season, and of the equatorial 
zone at all seasons, when observed along 
the horizon, must have 
given rise to the 
legends of triple-headed 
dogs which mounted 
guard at the celestial 
palaces. While the my- 
thical dragon must have 
been partly suggested 
by the personised equi- 
valents of the modern 
tornado. 

In an old. Chinese 
record we read, for 
example, of how in A.D. 
1608, 4th moon, ‘‘A 
gyrating dragon was 
seen over the decor- 
ated summit of a 
pagoda; all around 
were clouds and fog, 
the tail only of the 
dragon was visible: in 
the space of eating a 
meal it went away leav- 
ing the marks of its 
claws on the pagoda.” 
Even in more modern times the appear- 
ances of chariot wheels and crescent- 
shaped swords were probably different 
forms of solar and lunar halos, while the 
extraordinary tales of clouds like thistles 
downwards before Culloden, and Irish 
harps trampled on by crowned lions, can 
readily be accounted for as the subjective 
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creation of a mind excited by surrounding 
circumstances. A cloud shaped like Mr. 
Gladstone playing ‘‘Home Rule for 
Ireland evermore” on the Irish harp, 
with another representing the British 
lion rampant under the infliction, 
would certainly be a probable mani- 
festation under present circumstances. 
Leaving the ancients and their super- 
stitions, we find a rapid development 
of cloud knowledge taking place 
during the past few years; a knowledge 
which, while affording a new source 
of pleasure to the scientific wsthete, is 
proving daily how important a ré/e these 
beautiful objects play in the conditions 
which regulate the weather, and also 
how by a study of their forms and 


a blanket of large superficial dimensions 
and vertically thin, floats its simplest 
form at comparatively small elevations 
above the earth, from 500 feet up to 4,000 
feet. This cloud is generally formed in 
horizontally moving air, and, except in 
certain cases, such as an area of very high 
pressure in the winter, is indicative of a 
humid and disturbed condition of the 
atmosphere. Consequently, although not 
exactly a precursor of stormy and rainy 
weather, its adsence in any quantity is a sign 
of dryness, and what is usually considered 
by the mass of humanity, if not by the 
farmers, as fine weather. It used to be 
termed night-cloud in opposition to the 
cumulus or day-cloud, and in some 
degree this is true, as it prevails more at 

night in winter time 
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motions we may be able to forecast 
coming weather, even without the aid of 
the barometer. 


Luke Howard, the father of modern 
cloud science, defined three principal 
types of cloud which survive up to the 
present day, viz. stratus, cumulus, 
and cirrus. All other clouds may be 
fairly defined as sub-types or hybrids 
between one or more of these. For 
the most part also these three types 
dominate at certain levels, increasing from 
that of the stratus to that of the cirrus. The 
physical conditions which give rise to any 
one of these three primary forms are, 
besides, specifically distinct, and conse- 
quently typically prognostic. 

The stratus or level cloud, which is like 


Photo by Captain D. Wilson-Barker. 
CUMULUS ACCOMPANYING A TORNADO IN ARGENTINA. 


and in cold latitudes; 
but at higher levels and 
blended with other 
types it occurs at all 
seasons and all over 
the world, from the 
cloud-caps on Table 
Mountain, and the Rock 
of Gibraltar, and the 
Sword on Mount Pi- 
latus to the extensive 
sheets like thin coal 
seams which spread 
over entire countries 
and accompany large 
cyclones. 

The second form of 
cloud is the cumulus 
or heap-cloud. This is 
always indicative more 
or less of an ascend- 
ing current, and is 
found in its simplest 
form to be more prevalent in the day- 
time, in the summer season, and _ in 
warm latitudes. It is not usually a fast 
travelling cloud, as the very conditions 
which favour its formation generally 
occur in a quiet atmosphere. This cloud 
in its primary and most complete form is 
one of the most majestic sights of nature. 
Starting from an altitude of about 3,000 
to 4,000 feet, it occasionally rises like a 
Greek column up to 20,000 feet or more. 
With its glistening silvery white tops like 
the domes of snow-clad mountains, it 
creates a scenery which, though evan- 
escent while it exists, frequently outrivals 
the Himalaya in grandeur and even the 
Alps in beauty. 

In all cases it and its hybrids denote 
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the existence of locally rising currents of 


damp air at the points where the cumulus 
part of the phenomenon makes its 
appearance. Its presence therefore in 


either a primary or secondary form may 
be generally considered as indicative of 


warm and humid weather, and where the 
vertical depth is great, and especially 
when its top invades the higher cloud 
levels, and a crescent of so-called ‘‘ cirrus ” 
forms round it, it presages heavy rain, 
or hail and lightning, though, except 
when detached, it 
seldom accompanies 
marked atmospheric dis- 
turbances. 

It is a prognostic 
therefore of local 
weather which if heavy 
is sure to last only a 
short time. In the 
equatorial regions and 
in the hot weather in 
India and tropical coun- 
tries the formation of 
simple cumulus can be 
watched along the hori- 
zon in Sierras, with a 
row of balloon-shaped 
tops which rise as long 
as the sun shines and 
favours an ascending 
current, and die down 
after sunset like a row 
of heads whose necks 
have given way. 
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Photo by Captain D. Wilson-Barker. 


When it occurs in 
detached rounded 
masses, of a_ small 
vertical thickness, it is 
often associated in 
summer in England 
with regions of high 
barometric pressure 
called anti - cyclones, 
which at that season 
are accompanied by 
warm and _= sunshiny 
weather. 

Mr. Ley, the world- 
known cloud observer, 
calls these well-inten- 
tioned cumuli, while 
those monsters which 
spread out into a veil at 
the top, as invariably 
occurs in tropical 
squalls, and our own 
thunder - showers, he 
calls badly-intentioned 
cumuli. Taken as a 
whole the cumulus is like the pro- 
verbial little girl, when good it is very, 
very good, but when it is bad it is horrid. 
Fortunately, however, its mood is tran- 
sient, and consequently bearable. 

The third great variety of cloud forms 
is the cirrus or curl cloud, called so 
originally because in its purest form it 
appears like curls of hair. It is the 
highest and whitest of all clouds, and 
from the fact that it is only formed in the 
humid upper currents which pour out of 
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cyclones or storm areas into neighbouring 
anti-cyclones or fine weather areas, its 
appearance in certain forms, quantity, 
and in rapid motion is indicative of 
stormy weather about to arrive from the 
same direction. As it occasionally is found 
to lie at heights varying from 30,000 
to 40,000 feet above sea-level, it is 
frequently composed of ice crystals, as is 
proved besides by the formation within it 
of large halos forty-seven degrees in 
diameter, which physicists can prove to be 
possible only by refraction through minute 
prisms of ice. 

It exhibits every variety of form from 
delicate tracery like the finest lace, 
through wisps like bundles of fine grass, 





Photo by G. W. Wilson, Aberdeen. 
CUMULO-STRATUS (ORDINARY), SCOTLAND. 


and curls twisting in every direction, to 
detached masses of greater opacity and 
density, until it spreads into nebulous 
sheets over the whole sky shutting off the 
heat, if not the light of the sun or moon, 
more effectually than some of the lower 
clouds. Finally, in a hybrid form as 
cirrus-stratus, it occurs in darker sheets 
made up of long ridges or reticulated, 
with intervening clear spaces at a slightly 
lower level, and in this form it is invari- 
ably a more immediate precursor of atmo- 
spheric disturbances. 

It is an exceedingly beautiful cloud, 
especially when viewed near the zenith, and 
in this respect it affords a marked contrast 
to the cumulus, whose lofty dimensions are 





seen to the best advantage along the 
horizon. 

Its chief varieties are cirro-stratus 
at a level from 15,000 to 36,000 feet, 
cirro-cumulus, from 12,000 to 33,000 

Its presence in only small quantity and 
especially in its primary form betokens 
fair weather. 

In the form of long thin streaks emanat- 
ing from one point and spreading out 
fanlike across the sky it generally shows 
wind from the point whence the streaks 
appear to diverge. 

In the form of lenticular masses it is a 
sign of detached rain or thunder showers. 

In large continuous sheets moving 
rapidly it means heavy weather, wind, 
and rain, especially if its 
first appearance alone 
is soon followed by 
cirro-stratus and later 
on by cumulo-stratus. 

Its total absence is 
usually a good sign, 
except where this occurs 
very suddenly at the 
rear of a storm or suc- 
cession of storms. 

It is thus our chief 
weather signal, and if 
only persons could be 
properly trained as cir- 
rus-observers we might 
be able to dispense with 
barometers almost en- 
tirely for storm warn- 
ing purposes. Of late 
years a number of ob- 
servations have been 
made by Dr. Vettin at 
Berlin, by Messrs. 
Ekholm and Hagstrém 
in Sweden, and by Mr. 
Clayton at Boston, 
U.S.A., of the heights and velocities of 
the clouds. 

The results obtained are not only im- 
portant to the scientist but interesting to 
every one. The methods employed are 
various but usually involve the use of a 
theodolite. 

One result agrees with general experi- 
ence, viz., that clouds are generally highest 
in spring and summer and lowest in 
autumn and winter. 

Another fact, somewhat analogous, is 
that the bases of cumulus clouds alter in 
level with the time of day, rising about 
1,200 feet from 8 to 12 a.m., and falling 
back to their former level in the evening. 
Even the cirrus is found to rise slowly 
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all day, the recession to its morning level 
occurring at night. 

The general motion of clouds and there- 
fore of the air currents by which they are 
borne along is found to increase with their 
height above the earth, and by an amount 
which, when the averages are taken from 
a large number of observations, is found 
to be a simple function of the altitude 
above the first 3,000 feet, which may be 
roughly taken as an addition of two miles 
per hour for every 1,000 feet from thence 
up to the level of the highest “cirrus” 
cloud. 

Thus if the velocity at the top of 
Snowdon is found to be ten miles per 
hour, the velocity of the clouds at the top of 
Mont Blanc would be about thirty-four 
miles, and at the level 
of Mount _ Everett 
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in the rear of a cyclone and the bad 
weather has passed by. 

When, however, there are few cloud 
strata and the only ones seen move in a 
direction almost exactly opposite and not 
very fast to the wind at the surface we 
may conclude that we are in an anti- 
cyclone towards the centre of which the 
upper current is moving, and in the 
absence of any collateral signs may look 
for favourable weather unless the lower 
wind freshens and the angle between it 
and the upper clouds sensibly changes. 

There are numerous other features of 
cloudscapes from which we. may gather 
what physical conditions are in course of 
progress, and therefore prognosticate 
what we may expect to follow. Thus 
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(29,000 feet above the 
sea) about sixty-two 
miles per hour. This 
would be in summer. In 
winter the amount to 
be added would be 
about three miles per 
1,000 feet. For the first 
few thousand feet the 
increase of velocity of 
the wind is more rapid 
and can be determined 
by means of anemo- 
meters attached to kite 
wires, as used by 
Douglas Archibald in 
1883-4-5, from the 
ground up to heights 
of 1,200 feet, or from 
observations made on 
well-exposed situations 
such as the. Eiffel 
Tower. 

The direction in which the clouds move 
is found to be inclined to that in which the 
wind blows at the surface. In the northern 
hemisphere this will generally be found 
such that if we stand facing the wind the 
clouds will appear to move from a direc- 
tion situated to the right of that whence 
the wind comes, and the higher the cloud 
layer the greater will be this inclination, 
until in some cases it reaches a right angle 
or more. When this is very marked and 
each layer in succession moves from the 
right compared with the one immediately 
below it, we may anticipate bad weather 
coming on, while when all the cloud- 
layers move nearly parallel we are situated 
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Photo by Captain D. Wilson-Barker. 
CUMULO STRATUS (TRADE WIND SPECIES), SOUTH AMERICA. 


sharply defined black clouds betoken 
rain. A lowering and massing to- 
gether of detached clouds is rightly in- 
terpreted as a sign of impending wet 
weather. Ragged edges denote wind, 
while thunder is indicated by little turret- 
topped clouds called thunder heads. 
There are physical reasons for all these, 
but it may suffice here to mention them 
as cases of rational prognostics, and to 
remark that when we look at cloudland 
and can extract the real meaning of what 
we see we can surely enjoy it more than 
by simply gazing at it in aimless wonder 
or dreamy sentiment. 
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THE MAD MAID’S SONG. 
Good morrow to the day so fair, 
Good morning, sir, to you ; 

Good morrow to mine own arm-chair, 


Bedabbled with the dew. —HERRICK. 
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O-MORROW I was to be married. 
Jefferson had startled me with 
‘* Prepare to meet thy doom,” as I was 
sitting quietly by the fire in my chambers 
—thinking. He is fond of creeping in 
upon one suddenly, is Jefferson ; but to- 
night I thought his tricks—good fellow 
though he is—a little untimely, and said 
as much. It had no effect, however, as 
he frequently addressed me as “‘ prisoner 
at the bar” during the half-hour or so he 
stayed with me; and upon saying good- 
night about ten he bade me prepare 
myself for ‘‘ execution” on the morrow. 
When the door had shut behind him I 
was alone. Alone with my last night of 
bachelorhood. In the room, with its old 
oak panelling and wainscoting, which 
had been mine for five years, and which 
would henceforth know me no more, on 
the main staircase of —’s Inn. 
The fire had burned low. It was a 








chilly, though not a frosty, night in the 
early part of November, and so I put on 
126. March, 1894. 
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more coal, and from the depths of my 
padded arm-chair watched it warm and 
the gas jets—yellow as London fog— 
catch fire with a piff and a spurt as they 
crossed the glowing embers. I was 
tired ; almost all day long I had been 
either rushing out feverishly to get some- 
thing I had forgotten, or had been pack- 
ing up what still remained unpacked of 
my personal belongings, prior to their re- 
moval to my—nay our—new home. I 
had now only my writing-desk and its 
contents to overhaul, and somehow I felt, 
just then, strangely disinclined to rise and 
attend to the matter. 

My chambers were good ones, and so 
I had had but little difficulty in finding 
some one willing to take them off my 
hands. The incoming tenant was, more- 
over, to take the fixtures and most of the 
furniture, and thus I was spared the 
trouble of considerable packing. I was, 
however, going to take my arm-chair 
with me for use in the new study. 

ss 
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in the silence of the room, and 
as I looked across it, on the 
black, oaken panelling of which 
the red fire-light glanced, 
gradually a form resolved itself 
out of the partial gloom. 

I regarded the growing figure 
curiously at first, then fixedly, 
then almost apprehensively. 

It was Sybil Grey! Poor 
little Sybil! Just as I had seen 
her that first night at the Mars- 
dens’ dance. Yes! she had the 
same dress—a white, soft, cling- 
ing silk with a gold girdle and 
gold passementerie, and a 
golden fillet encircling her dark 

brown hair. She 

was now stand- 

ing just as she 

had stood’ when 

Ellicot intrcauc- 

ed me. | remem- 

ber very vividly 

how she smiled 

—shehadasweet, 

rather childish 

débutante-like face 

—when I took 

her programme 

and, with her 

rather  shyly- 

given permission, 

put my name 

opposite two 

waltzes and a 

‘** square.” ‘* Be- 

cause, Miss 

Grey,” as I said, 

‘*]T know so few 

people here.” 

Really because 

she was sweet 

and pretty, and 

had onthe 

‘*frock of the 

evening,” as a 

society scribe put 

it. I enjoyed my- 

self immensely 

that night, and I 

watched her en- 

joying herself 

and the colour 

‘* GRADUALLY A FORM RESOLVED ITSELF OUT OF THE PARTIAL GLOOM.” diffuse itself in 
her somewhat 

Memories crowd on one at sucha time, pale cheeks with genuine pleasure. I saw 
especially when the body is tired and the a good deal of Sybil during the few 
eyes are fixed on the glowing embers and__ weeks following the Marsdens’ affair, and 
flickering shadows. I was musing, or I think she got to care for me—a little. 
rather memories were hunting me down’ | thought a good deal about her at one 
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time, but the impression wore off. She 
caught a heavy cold at the May ‘“ Draw- 
ing-room,” and wasn’t anywhere for a 
fortnight, and 
well, the 
vanished. 

Another shape was 
resolving itself. 

I knew this one at 
once; it was Clare 
Marsden. She looked 
just as I had last 
seen her—dressed in 
a blue serge skirt and 
pink blouse, with a 
sailor hat, and trim 
tennis shoes peeping 
out beneath the skirt 
—as I remarked to 
myself at the time, 
‘not too tennisy, just 
tennisy enough,” 
when she stood up, 
racket in hand, and 
refused me. There 
had been something 
really serious between 
us. There she was 
now, with the same 
pained look on her 
face as if the flight of 
time had stayed its 
course for five years. 
Perhaps I asked her 
too soon. I was going 
through it all again. 
It was terrible. I 
felt just the same 
about it, although it 
was only a phantom 
which stood confront- 
ing me with regretful 
eyes. Then, whilst 
she was speaking, 
Ihad fixed my eyes 
and face, so that she 
should see neither my 
pain nor disappoint- 
ment, on the thing 
straight in front of 
me. Now I was 
doing exactly the 
same, and dumbly 
wondering anew why 
there were six, and 
not five or seven, 
holes visible in her trim leather waist- 
belt. I didn’t quite realise what she said, 
except that it was ‘‘no”; and that she 
was sO very, very sorry, and would I be 
friends still. Now this phantom was 
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silent, the lips—how prettily they curved 
—moved, soundless ; but all the same I 
knew what they were articulating, and 


‘‘NOT TOO TENNISY, JUST TENNISY ENOUGH.” 


when I accepted my fate over again, in a 
few words, I knew what would happen. 
She turned and walked away down the 
path of the sun-lit garden, and joined the 
revellers on the lawn, whose voices had 
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** SHE LET HER LITTLE SILK GLOVE FALL.” 


lent a monotone the while to my dumb 
cry of heart pain. I saw her disappear 
as I still sat on the seat under the shady 
lime tree. As I lost sight of her across 
the level stretch of lawn the vision also 
faded and a..other phantom silently, re- 
morselessly took its place, 


This was a slight, pink-robed figure, 
with a big sun hat crowning a mass of 
tumbled golden hair, from beneath which 
deep mischievous blue eyes sparkled. 
The dress wasn’t down to the ground 
yet, and I could see trim lace-up boots, 
and an inch or two of black stockings. 
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“* A SCHOOLBOY NO LONGER, I LAY ON THE GRASS AT YOUR FEET, HATLESS.”, 


And I was young again—a mere boy, 
in fact. I felt my blood moving faster, 
as it had when I first saw her, and I 
knew we were in church, though her 
figure was the only thing I saw. She 





had passed up the aisle, swirling her 
dress like her longer-skirted, elder sister, 
and in the mellowed sunlight of the old 
church I suddenly thought an angel 
had dropped—perhaps broken winged— 
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to earth. The droning of the officiating 
curate, the lessons, and the ten minutes 
discourse upon the virtues of St. Bridget, 
all fell on the barren ground of my un- 





“ THERE SHE STANDS, 


JUST AS SHE 
THAT JUNE NIGHT.” 


STOOD ON 


listening ears. There was but one thing 
for me in all the earth—that slender, 
lithe, girlish figure just in front of me, 
with the book-rest of the pew cutting it 
off just below the line of the waist. Per- 
haps there was some subtle influence 
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between us, for more than once during 
the service she seemed restless and ill 
at ease, and eventually turned round and 
regarded me for a moment’s space with 
calm though questioning blue eyes, 
whilst I blushed so hotly that I feared my 
mother would see, and let mine fall. So 
through all the service, which never 
seemed very short before, I remained 
contented in my worship at the shrine of 
this unknown girl’s beauty. As _ she 
passed by our pew after the service | 
had.one moment of almost suffocating 
awkwardness and joy. She let her little 
silk glove fall, and I restored it to her, 
awkwardly enough, my rough, brown, 
boy’s hands scented by the momentary 
contact, and my heart stopped for a 
second’s space, as it seemed to me, by 
the two words of thanks, the smile, and 
the glance from those blue eyes which 
rewarded me. She I never saw again. 
I went back to school on the morrow. 

And so the vision faded. 

Who is this phantom shape which, 
growing more distinct as the other girlish 
figure fades, being larger, speedily over- 
shadows it ? 

Mabel Olcott! Poor little Mabel. And 
I loved you once, and you me for ever. 
My school-boy attachment! We used to 
wander over the gorse-clad scented Surrey 
commons together in the early summer- 
time, and birds’-nest. You used to hold 
the eggs, because your touch was tenderer 
than that of my rough bovish fingers. 
And the blackberryings ; even when your 
skirts had grown too long for perfect 
comfort in climbing hedge-banks where 
the best of all clusters grew. All comes 
back to me. That afternoon-—hot, though 
the summer was dying—when, a schoolboy 
no longer, I lay on the grass at your feet, 
hatless, and looking up at you told you 
something you knew before. And you 
stooped shyly when I pulled your face 
down to mine. But this figure is not as 
you were then. Your dress was white 
and thin—so thin that I asked you if you 
were not cold, and you laughed back at 
me a happy laugh with something 
strangely joyous in the ring of it. You 
are in gray now—a soft gray, the velvety 
touch of which I remember—and it is 
moonlight in the old rambling garden. 
The leaves of the trees look silvery ; the 
shadows are sharp on the walks and 
lawn. There is a glow of mellow candle- 
light in the room we have just left. The 
windows are open and Grace is singing, 
and I am wondering what your mother 
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and the others will say. Whether you 
will feel a stab at your heart when they 
say in your hearing that I’m a scoundrel ; 
and even, perhaps, that you are well rid 
of me. I could do you a greater wrong 
than the one I am about to do you, and 
that never will I so long as God help me. 
You are looking so happy with your face 
turned up to mine. We have reached the 
end of the linden-shaded walk—I am 
telling you. You do not seem to under- 
stand. Your face is white now; it is not 
the moonlight merely. At length the 
meaning of my words breaks, into the 
chamber where you have me set up as an 
idol. The idol does not totter on its 
pedestal, nor sway to its fall as you are 
doing. ‘* Claude, say it’s not true; you 
cannot mean it! You love me! Say you 
love me! You have told me so hundreds of 
times! Tell me again! You could never 
love any other woman! Why did you 
make me love you? Speak, Claude, 
dearest! How have I changed that you 
love me no more?” 

I am silent: dumb with shame, grief— 
yes, grief. 


It is all over between us then. She 


clings to me one moment, kisses me 
once, twice, again; and then goes from 


me with her hands stretched out before 
her—white small hands. She is silhouetted 
against the lighted window for an instant, 
and then I see her no more. The singing 
has stopped too. 

There is a grave in the village church- 
yard now. I have been there once—at 
night. I went because something, an 
irresistible something, drew me. When 
at home now I never go to the church, 
nor near that grave with its simple white 
headstone. The figure smiles at me, the 
old glad smile. Another phantom is 
gathering shape out of the gloom. This 
time it is black and red. It is Ida 
Bethune. She is a regal woman. 

There she stands, just as she stood on 
that June night, with the red of her dress 
shining through the black lace over it; 
with a soft white wrap round her 
shoulders. We had just been dancing, 
and the strains of the Blue Hungarians 
now playing a lilting, vocal waltz floated 
out of the open window behind us as we 
stood on the balcony of the Westbrooks’ 
house, overlooking Hyde Park. I was 
in love with her; she had thrown the 
subtle spell of a true affinity over me; 
and though she had never shown any 
like feeling for me I had come to besiege 
her heart’s citadel buoyed with fair hope. 
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We were silent, as she now was; -she 
leaning over the balcony rail, conscious 
perhaps that black could show little or no 
soil from contact with the painted but 
probably sooty ironwork. It was 
nearly midnight ; the distant hum of the 
city was louder than an hour before ; 
below us were the lights of the street, 
and those of countless vehicles like fire- 
flies flitting in the hot air of the starry, 
moonless June night. Every now and 
again a shrill voice would rise up, 
cleaving the air, to our eyrie perched high 
above the ceaseless, ever-coming, ever- 
going traffic. The sounds of the street 
seemed almost unreal down below us in 
the gloom, and the uncertain glare of 
lights in motion. Once a woman’s 
scream made my companion start. 

Ida Bethune was standing now—the 
phantom stands so—and her face had a 
more than usually vivid colouring. I had 
spoken to her, told her what I had hoped 
she had already guessed. She was 
speaking—the phantom’s silent lips were 
moving also; they were silent, but I 
remembered what she had said—what they 
were saying. She was calm at first. 

‘**Mr. Denning, I do not understand 
you. Your proposal is as unexpected as 
—as—it is unwelcome.” 

‘* Hear me out,” I pleaded. 

**No. I have nothing to say to you.” 
Her eyes were flashing now, and her 
voice shook, not merely trembled, with 
indignant scorn. ‘* Have you forgottena 
grave in Wickart churchyard? Have 
you forgotten—but I see you remember.” 
She continued: ‘‘ For you to love me isan 
insult after that. No woman who is true 
—” There was a pause. I knew what 
she was going to say, how she was about 
to finish that sentence. ‘‘ Please let me 
pass.” I stood aside, and saw the only 
woman I have truly loved vanish through 
the open window. I was alone with the 
roar of the street. 

The phantom has faded again. The 
last I see as it goes from my sight is the 
proud queenly face, with its look of 
unutterable scorn. 

Another figure is slowly growing out 
of the darkness. This time it is the 
woman I am going to marry on the 
morrow. She is beautiful; in yellow 
soft silk, as I saw her only last night ; 
but she does not love me—nor I her. 
There is a yawning gulf opened between 
us, and unholy things are there ; writhing 
in chains they fight against but cannot 
loosen nor shake off. The horror grips 
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my heart. She smiles; but it is because 
she does not realise the horror of the thing 
as I do. _She moves towards me, floating 
over the chasm which lies open at her 
feet. I put out my arms to push her who 
does not love me from me—and then I 
thrust her into the yawning pit. 

I awake. I am fighting nought but 
thin air. All the phantoms are dreams 
bred of past realities. I know well that 
the woman I wed on the morrow does not 
care for me, nor! for her. That is true 
enough. And when I shiver it is not 
altogether because the fire has burned so 
low that it is now nothing save a few 
glowing embers, nor because the low- 
turned lamp cannot diffuse enough light 
to dispel these phantoms which have 
visited me, or drive the gathered shadows 
from out the corners of the panelled room. 

I turn up the lamp, absently put on a 
shovel of coal, though it is now nearly 
midnight, and then my gaze rests upon 
the writing-desk on the table. I had 
quite forgotten that I still have to go 
through its contents. Mechanically I 
draw a chair up to the table. I turn the 
key in the lock deliberately, reluctantly, 
foram I not about to touch and handle 
more spectres ?—ghosts of happy hours, 
many of them innocent and pleasant 
memories. I touch a spring. That secret 
drawer—so like other secret ones as to be 
less than secret—contains a faded rose, 
programmes, the one with Sybil’s name 
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on it amongst the rest, and a note—hers 
—the only one I ever had from her. Why 
should I have treasured all these things ? 
Why have I laid up this aftermath of 
troublesome memories ? 

The same in this drawer—the middle 
one. The other end one I instinctively 
open more tenderly. I know what ghost 
is there. I take it out gently. I lift it 
from its long hiding place. It is a tangle 
of your hair, dead little Mabel—light 
brown-gold. It rests in my palm a 
moment, and then I lay it down with the 
other things on the table at my elbow. 
There is one other thing still left at the 
bottom of the drawer. I take it out. 
Why do you look at me like this? Why 
do your eyes reproach me? Why did I 
ever look at you again? and why, when 
doing so, do the mists gather and my eyes 
smart, and my heart seem to stop—after 
all these years ? 

The desk is locked once more. I am 
kneeling on the rug in front of the fire, 
which has woke up again. My hands are 
full of treasured trifles. I put them down 
tenderly, like costly incense on an altar 
fire. The poor dry rose with its dead 
heart catches the flame first. As I rise 
to go the photo shrivels and catches also, 
and in the light I see the face plainly for 
the last time. 

Then I turn out the light, and leave 
the room to its firelight shadows and 
smouldering memories cf byegone days. 
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E ascend the valley of the Garonne 

on our way to Pau, which we 
intended to use as a base of operations 
against the Pyrenees. Our route, as 
originally mapped out, lay by sea to 
Bordeaux, which is three days from 
Liverpool; and thence by rail to our 
destination, a journey merely of hours. 
But at the last moment we determined 
to postpone our stay at Pau, and instead 
to wander along the banks of the Garonne 
for a time familiarising ourselves with 
the ways of the country. Then, when we 
had rubbed off our insular corners against 
the Great French Politeness, and perfected 
our grasp of the language in talk with the 
Agenois villagers, we proposed to drop 
gently into Pau, armed at all points, and 
scarcely distinguishable from Frenchmen. 
So we planned: and so it came about 
that we were free to enjoy ourselves and 
look about us critically, as the smoky 
little tender bore us up the wide channel 
of the Gironde from Pauillac, where our 
ship bound for South America had con- 
temptuously dropped us, to Bordeaux 
itself. A little below the city, the Gironde, 
which is really the estuary of the Garonne 
and Dordogne, shrinks to the Garonne 
pure and simple, but under either name 
it seems equally a waste of turb.d clay- 
laden waters. On our left hand a bright 
sun—the month was November—shone 
warmly on a line of low hills, formed 
of reddish earth, and broken by great 
marl quarries. Woods climbed about 
these, and here and there a village or a 
little town nestled under them. On our 
right the bank lay low, and was fringed 


with willows, the country behind it being 
flattish, planted as it seemed to us with 
dead thorn-bushes, and dotted sparely 
with modern castellated houses. Never- 
theless it was towards this modest, almost 
dreary landscape that we gazed ; it was of 
it we all spoke, andto it referred, as we 
named names famous as Austerlitz or 
Waterloo, names familiar in our mouths 
—and our butlers’—as household words. 
For are not more people versed in claret 
than in history? And this common- 
place landscape, this western bank of the 
Gironde, a mere peninsula lying between 
the river and the low Atlantic coast, is 
called Medoc, and embraces all the best 
known Bordeaux vineyards in the world. 
It seems as if a single parish—say St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, for that is a 
big one—might hold them all. There, 
see, is Chateau Lafitte. The vineyards of 
St. Estéphe and St. Julien we have just 
passed. Léoville and Latour are not far 
off. And now we are passing the Chateau 
of Margaux itself, and gaining experi- 
ence, are beginning to learn that all those 
little thorn-bushes stuck about, the fallows 
as though to protect the ground-game 
from poachers’ nets, are vines—vines of 
the premier cri! The vintage is over. 
The grapes, black sour things, about the 
size of currants, have all been picked. 
Where we had looked to see the endless 
interlacings of greenery, and swelling 
clusters dropping fatness on a carpet of 
turf, we find only reddish fallows, and 
rows of dead gooseberry bushes! 

But never mind, even though this be but 
the first of many disillusions, and though 
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the ‘‘sunny south” become hourly a 
more humorous catch-word. To-day the 
sun zs warm, the breeze is soft, the cus- 
tom-house officers are civil. We air— 
but with the caution due to convales- 
cents, or those of tender years—our 
shaky tottering French, and get English 
answers. So we stride across the broad 
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A TYPE IN THE MEDOC. 


quays of Bordeaux, our hearts before us, 
our luggage behind, and ourselves in the 
best of spirits and tempers. 

Bordeaux, as we saw it, was a cheer- 
ful, busy city, full of wide streets and 
open spaces and handsome buildings ; a 
bright clean airy city with little smoke, 
an immense water frontage, and one very 
fine bridge : a pleasant etherealised Liver- 
pool, in fact. The white blouses and blue 
trousers of the workmen, the soldiers’ 
uniforms, the bare heads of some women 
and the gay ’kerchiefs, worn chignon- 
wise, of others, gave picturesqueness to 
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the crowds circling about the kiosques, 
and reminded us, from time to time, that 
we were ina southern city. Not unneces- 
sarily ; for the thermometer fell on the day 
after our arrival to fifty degrees ; and rain 
fell too, and we were quick to discover 
the true cause of French vivacity. The 
French have no fires at home. Conse- 
quently, when it is cold—and it often 
is very cold, even as far south as Bor- 
deaux—their only resource is to go out, 
and jump about in such faint sunshine as 
they can find, and so make believe to be 
warm. Every one in Bordeaux seemed to 
be doing this that day. 

We saw a number of churches, but I 
have jumbled them together in my mind, 
and dare not distinguish between the 
beauties of St. Seurin and St. Croix, St. 
Michel or the Cathedral. Only I attended 
a service on Sunday morning, and, having 
heard that no Frenchmen now went to 
church, noted with interest that of a large 
congregation one in every four was a man. 
But then Bordeaux is perhaps the most 
orthodox city in France, and primitive 
ideas, good and bad, still prevail in this 
south-western province, peopled by de- 
scendants of the Huguenots and Albi- 
genses, by devout Basques and simple 
Navarrese. And two things also in 
Bordeaux I remember—the semi-circular 
remains of a Roman amphitheatre, which 


\ no one visiting Bordeaux should omit 


to see; and, secondly, a lofty detached 
spire of singular lightness and grace. 
It is called the Peyberland, and was built 
by Pierre Berland, who must have been 
an English subject. 

His name strikes the vein of thought 
which was uppermost in my mind at Bor- 
deaux. I found it impossible to forget 
that it had been for three centuries a 
half-English city, and the capital of a 
half-English province, ruled by an Eng- 
lish king ; or that up the wide Gironde, 
between the marly banks, Edward the 
Black Prince must many a time have 
sailed in state. Sir John Chandos and Sir 
Walter Manny, and many another English 
worthy knew these streets as well as they 
knew Eastcheap or Aldgate. John of 
Gaunt and Talbot of Shrewsbury dwelt 
here, as much at home and at their ease 
as in York or Leicester. It is impossible 
not to wonder at those old Englishmen ; 
not to think of them with pride, as we 
remember how firmly, the roving blood of 
Dane and Norman young in their veins, 
they grasped this prize; how long they 
clung to it, how boldly they flaunted the 
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French lilies in the eyes of France; how 
cheerfully they crowded year by year to 
cross the bay in open boats! And then 
what cosmopolitans they were, with their 
manors in Devon and Aquitaine, their 
houses in London and Bordeaux ; with 
perhaps a snug little box at Calais, and a 
farm or two in Maine. How trippingly 
French and Provengal, and the rougher 
English passed over theirtongues. They 
founded no empire—on the contrary they 
lost one. But they were the immediate 
ancestors of Elizabeth’s sea-dogs, for all 
that. In holding Guienne through those 
three centuries their strength was wasted. 
When they lost it (1451), they turned upon 
one another, and the Wars of the Roses 
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Bordeaux. We drank a toast after dinner 
the evening before we left. It was, Les 
dogues des Anglais ! 

Bordeaux, being like London too high 
on the river to get the sea-breeze, has its 
Brighton at Arcachon. To reach the 
latter from the city, a railway passes some 
thirty miles westward across a tract of 
light sandy soil thinly clothed with woods. 
As you glide through these, now in 
sunshine, now in shade, you catch a 
glimpse here and there of clearings and 
wooden shanties, and groups of peasants 
leaning on axes. Then, scarcely de- 
scending, you find yourself on the sea- 
shore, with the Bay of Biscay before you. 
Nearer, a basin of deepest blue, almost 
































A QUIET CORNER 


took up half a century. After that they 
needed half-a-century’s holiday to recruit 
themselves ; and then out flashed the Vik- 
ings’ spirit again—this time to better 
purpose—and under Drake and Grenville 
and Hawkins, they, the men of Poitiers 
and Sluys, made the greater England. 
Even in Bordeaux they have left some 
traces of their work. They built this 
cathedral which stands here, in the third 
city of France. Their leopards are not 
yet effaced from the walls of yonder 
castle. Their dogs—/es dogues des Anglais, 
our waiter dubbed them, on seeing us 
fondle them—play about the streets, and 
sniff with a special friendliness at English 
calves. Indeed, I never saw such a place 
for bull-dogs —chiefly brindled ones—as 
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cut off from the outer sea by a reef 
of the dunes, forms a glorified harbour. 
Along this basin runs a_ broad beach, 
backed by a row of magnificent hotels 
with spacious terraces ; and behind these 
lie two or three streets of rather paltry 
shops and restaurants. Having seen all 
this—the f/age, the hotels, the terraces, the 
streets—you fancy you have seen Ar- 
cachon, and are inclined to be disappointed. 
But this is not Arcachon proper, which 
lies at the back of all this, and at the 
back even of that fairy-like Casino that 
rises on the abrupt slope of the sand- 
dunes behind us, and seemed the rear of 
all things. For on the land-side of the 
Casino is a forest of pines and larches, 
wild, far stretching, and apparently illimit- 
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able : a forest that is perpetually running 
up one sand-hill and down another, as if 
it were trying to get a view of the sea, 
and were not easily satisfied. And amid 
the vivid greens and dull blues of the 
foliage, glitter here and there and every- 
where the daintiest of Swiss chalets or 
Indian bungalows, bright boxes of weod 
and stucco, coloured and painted, and 
fretted and carved so delicately that one 
would infer that rain never fell here; or 
else that these were not intended for out 
of door wear. Mere toys they seem, set 
in smooth lawns. Flowers glow about 
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on foot and at dusk, welcomed only by 
the fantastic rays of a few swinging oil 
lamps. La Réole is the antipodes to 
Arcachon. It is a small ancient town, 
which small as it is, has a great place in 
Froissart and Davila, and still frowns 
bravely down upon the rich plain of the 
Garonne. It stands on a steep cloven hill, 
that rises sheer from the wide yellow 
rush-bordered river about forty miles 
above Bordeaux. On the crest above the 
Garonne stands a castle once English, 
and in size and position not unlike that 
at Chepstow. Beside it are a church, a 
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THE ROMAN AMPHITHEATRE, BORDEAUX. 


them, and the scent of the pines is every- 
where, and everywhere are shady aisles 
of trees hung with white mosses, and 
leading into the gloom of the forest. 
Nature and luxury have come together 
here; the result is that soft languid 
southern beauty, Mademoiselle Arcachon 
—of the Théatre des Folies Bordelaises. 
Yet is her constitution tolerably strong 
—thanks to the Atlantic breezes ; though 
the sun was bright on the day we visited 
her, the wind was cold and the ther- 
mometer scarcely above forty degrees. 
This in early November. 

The next evening saw us enter a very 
different place in a different way. For 
leaving Bordeaux we reached La Réole 


modern chateau, and a Place of modern 
houses. Upon the second crest, and in 
the cleft between the two, are huddled 
together the steep alleys and crazy totter- 
ing houses, all corners and gables, of the 
old town. A stream on which are several 
mills pours through the ravine, being 
overhung by tall, dilapidated houses of 
three stories with as many sets of wooden 
balconies, and outside stairs. One might 
almost step across the water from one 
balcony to another, so much do the 
houses bulge. We took infinite delight in 
the old-world quaintness of this scene, in 
the air of decay that hung about all things, 
in the crumbling coats of arms, the wavy 
tiled roofs, the sinking houses, the swing- 
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ing lanterns ; above all in the gray walls 
of the castle brightened here and there 
by the pure discs of a rose bush, or the 
green of ivy. 

Froissart has a very pretty story—and 
a strange story too—to tell of La Réole. 
He says that Sir Walter Manny being 
with the English besieging it, ‘‘ was re- 
minded of his father ;” that he had heard 
in his infancy that he had been buried 
there, or in that neighbourhood. (Is there 
not a pleasant smack about that ‘‘ was 
reminded of,” and that dubious “‘ he had 
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took the part of the Lord of Manny.” So 
he was buried in a small chapel outside 
La Réole ; and was almost forgotten when 
his son being in the neighbourhood raked 
up the old story, and offered a reward of 
a hundred crowns to any one who could 
show him the grave. This an old man 
volunteered to do, and took Sir Walter 
to a tomb which was further identified by 
a Latin inscription. Thereupon, the son, 
as pious as brave—a subject of Queen 
Philippa of Hainault, I fear, and not a 
trueborn Englishman, though he died in 
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Manny, the chronicler explains, had un- 
luckily wounded to death in a tournament 
at Cambray a Gascon knight; and by 
way of penance had agreed to go on a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of St. James of 
Compostella, at Santiago in Spain. On 
his return he passed near La Réole, and 
hearing that the brother of the King 
of France was besieging it, stayed to 
visithim ; and going home one night from 
the royal hotel to his lodgings, was way- 
laid and murdered. The Gascon’s kins- 
men were strongly suspected of the foul 
deed ; but they were powerful, ‘‘ and none 


London, was buried in the Charter House 
and left his lands ‘‘on either side of the 
sea” to the Earl of Pembroke—had the 
remains conveyed to Valenciennes in 
Hainault, and buried there. 

And so the story ends. But is it not a 
quaint and pretty story, and does it not 
smack of the times when the knight errant 
was one day tourneying at Cambray, and 
the next kneeling at Santiago, and on the 
third was waylaid at La Réole? And 
does it not plaintively suggest how, after 
long days of waiting, the news, still dim 
and uncertain, came through to the quiet 
castle in Hainault, news so dim, so uncer- 
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tain, that the good son, when chance 
brought him to the scene of his father’s 
death, could but faintly remember that it 
had happened there, or thereabouts ? 

We seemed to be for a few days ina 
world of dying things. If La Réole was 
old and decadent, and showed few signs 
of former strength, the next place to 
which we came was still farther gone in 
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interstices. A large number of these 
houses are of three stories; and each 
upper story projecting two or three feet 
beyond the one below it, the buildings 
seem really nodding to their fall. Many 
were empty, with unglazed windows, and 
flapping shutters, and sinking corners ; 


and yet the stout timbers, seasoned 
perhaps when Simon de Montfort was 
governor of 
Guienne and 








had his court 
in Bordeaux, 
held together, 
and bound up 
the crumbling 
clay. Above 
one door ran 
the legend 
‘Ze Couronné 
dut devoir,” a 
sufficiently chi- 
valrous motto. 
Above others 
were battered 
stone shields. 
On all was 
the stamp of 
assured ruin. 
Neglect and 
poverty were 
written large 
everywhere. 
Time had 
touched the 
place with no 
caressing hand, 
such as 


Makes old 
bareness _pic- 
turesque 

And tufts with 
grass a feudal 
tower, 





but with mean 
and sordid 














fingers; and 

A BOATMAN. the result was 

pitifully dreary. 

Port St. Marie is a straggling It made our hearts ache. The very 


decay. 
town lying low in a bend of the river. 
Most of its houses—they are large, 
with heavy doorways—are built in frame- 
works of wood after the style of our 
black and white houses, and have the 
spaces between the beams filled with 
bricks : long thin bricks of close texture 
and the old Roman shape, set sometimes 
onend, sometimes lengthwise, more often 
aslant ; any way so that they may fill the 


people we saw in the streets looked pallid 
and hopeless, like people going down the 
hill. Such a town, so desolate, so mori- 
bund, does not exist, thank heaven, in 
our more populous England. Yet in 
our way we enjoyed it. We gloated 
with something of the zest of ghouls 
over its decay, until having cloyed our 
souls with sadness, we got hurriedly away 
into the sunshine and the fields, where the 
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patient fawn-coloured oxen were dragging 
the plough, and the countryman stood 
leaning on his goad to see us pass be- 
tween the rows of poplars. No doubt he 
thought us mad to be toiling out of 
St. Marie with our faces set country- 
wards, when no great distance off lay 
the railway, which would take us in a few 
hours to Bordeaux, to the delights of 
café and boulevard. ‘‘Oh! 
but they are droll, these 
English!” 

Any one leaving St. 
Marie must remark a sing- 
ular conical hill which rises 
abruptly from the plain 
before him. It is topped 
by a_ wooden _ steeple, 
while the dark outlines of 
walls and towers form a 
crown about its summit, 
and a row of cypresses 
rising solemnly above the 
lower buildings impart 
something of mystery to 
the place. It seemed to 
me like nothing so much 


as Mont St. Michel. In 
vain we ransacked our 
guide books. We could 


find no word of this fortress 
town which looked down on 
road and river ; only in our 
map we discovered that its 
name was Clermont Dessus. 
Nothing daunted, however, 
we discovered a field path, 
and climbing the hill passed 
through a ruined gateway 
into the silence of the place. 
On three sides the walls 
were yet fairly perfect, 
and within them _ stood 
some fifty houses, many in 
ruins, more empty, a few 
inhabited. The floor of one 
was on a level with the 
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creatures it held, and we could gather 
nothing from them save that it belonged, 
or had belonged, to the ‘‘ Seigneur.” 
For our climb, however, we felt amply 
rewarded by the view over the valley of 
the Garonne, and so ran quickly down 
the hill and stepped out stubbornly for 
Agen, which we reached after twice losing 
our way through a too ardent desire to 

















roof of another, and the 

only means of access was 

by steep, tortuous alleys. The church had 
been partially restored, but was old and 
still bore marks of violent usage. The 
grave-yard on a terrace displayed twenty- 
four cypresses, and an ancient stone 
cross. Above all this rose the ruins of 
a castle, smaller than that at La Réole 
and with traces of more recent occupa- 
tion. Woodwork and iron still remained 
adhering to the walls. What, we won- 
dered, had been its history. A few 
women and children were the only human 

126. March, 1894. 
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cling to a pleasant green path by the 
river. 

It was dark when, footsore and tired, we 
gained the principal street ; and we failed 
to discover our hotel. ‘* Would you direct 
us to the Hétel de St. Jean?” I asked a 
decent-looking man who was passing. 

‘*How, monsieur?” he replied, after 
so long a pause that I feared he did not 
understand me; ‘‘the Hétel de St. Jean 
no longer exists. It has been closed a 
year and more.” 

TT 
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We looked at each other in silent dis- 
gust; and he looked at us. We were 
fairly tired out. ‘‘ Would you have the 
kindness, then, to tell us which is the best 
hotel?” I said, with resignation. 

‘*] will conduct you to the Hétel de 
St. ——,” he answered, quickly. ‘‘It is 
an hotel of the first class.” 

But when I saw the Hédtel de St. 
we knew him for a swindler. It wasa 
miserable place, and we would have none 
of it. We courteously said that we did 
not like it. He insisted. We broke away 
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hotel in which | believed myself to be 
staring me in the face, painted up in large 
letters over the door of a house on the 
farther side of the square. I rubbed my 
eyes and wondered, and it was not until I 
stood in the open, and read the name of 
one and the other, that I recognised with 
a hearty laugh how I had been taken 
in. 

From Agen on a fine sunny morning we 
went by rail to Moissac. Here, attached 
to the church, is the most delightful 
cloister in the world, a cloister rich in 
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from him, and in a few minutes came 
upon the Hétel de St. Jean, its doors open 
to welcome us, and the light pouring 
ruddily from its windows. The story is 
trivial : I tell it because it was my ill-luck 
more than once to fall into the hands of 
this kind of tout, and be deceived by the 
tale that the house to which I had been 
advised to go was shut. On one occasion, 
at Guelmah, in Algeria, I was lured while 
inquiring for the Hétel d’Orient into the 
Hotel Auriol, a miserable place. In the 


morning I looked out of my window, and 
to my astonishment saw the name of the 





arches and capitals of delicate tracery 
poised on slender shafts, and half hidden 
by luxuriant creepers, through which the 
light falls soft and green-tinged, as in 
some sea-grotto. It is a place for rest 
and reflection, perfectly adapted to a hot 
climate ; whereas, he who has only seen 
the dull, dank portico enclosing danker 
grave-stones, the play-ground of cats— 
which in England we call a cloister—does 
not know what the thing is. This church 
boasted also a quaint doorway enriched 
with the more or less coarse designs in 
which the monks of yore took pleasure : 
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a doorway reputed to be one of the most 
curious in France. 

From Moissac we went on foot to 
Castel Sarrasin, sometimes by the Tarn, 
but for the most part by the side of the 
great canal; and always, whether by the 
latter or the river, moving in a_ soft 
symphony of various greens, green 
streams, green poplars—and oh! such 
vistas of them !—green willows, green 
banks—all mingled together 
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An old farmer, stout and jolly-looking, 
presently met us loitering on the bridge, 
and after a long period of staring, spoke 
tous. ‘* Are you Germans ?” he asked. 

‘*No,” I replied with courteous deter- 
mination, ‘‘we are English.” He still 
eyed us with some suspicion, and aftera 
pause fell to questioning us about our 
country. Had we bread, and what kind 
of bread ? had we any railways? 





and fading into one another, 
and harmoniously blending | 
as the evening fell with the 
pale pea-green of the eastern 
sky. It was a peaceful and 
silent walk through a world 
of restful hues. 

From Castel Sarrasin, 
once no doubt a stronghold 
of the Moors, to Montauban 
we went by train. Montau- | 
ban, on the Tarn, is a busy | 
place, but a picturesque one 
also. Standing on a rough, 
steep hill the town is seamed 
and cleft by strange, deep 
valleys with precipitous 
sides. Crazy houses with 
roofs of tiles, so time-stained 
that they have the precise 
appearance of strips of bark, 
fill these ravines and lean 
against their walls. Gardens 
cling to the ledges of the 
rocks. Shrubs and flowers 
clothe the crannies. Wooden 
balconies hang everywhere— 
and clothes-lines. We were 
there on market-day, and | 
watched with amusement the 
teams of oxen—all fawn- 
coloured—coming in for sale, 
or dragging into town the 
lumbering carts (much like 
timber-wagons, with boxes 
about the middle) in which 
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Madame sat with her pro- 
duce about her. Monsieur 
walked before the oxen, his 
goad on his shoulder, and a white night- 
cap on his head. Oxen push, they do 
not pull. They shove inwards against 
one another, the near legs of the near 
ox and the off legs of the off ox being 
protruded at a considerable angle to geta 
good purchase. Very frequently only the 
feet so used are shod. The driver always 
goes before them, and as they follow with 
lowered heads, they are perfect images of 
patient resignation. 





*““EN PASSANT.” 


‘* Yes,” I answered proudly to this last, 
‘we have trains that travel at the rate 
of a hundred 4ilométres an hour!” A trifl- 
ing exaggeration it may be, but human 
and pardonable. 

He gravely nodded his head, however, 
as if he believed it, and meant to pose 
his wife and neighbours with it when he 
reached home. ‘‘ You have grapes and 


wine ?” he continued. 
‘* We grow grapes under glass,” I ex- 
‘Tt 2 
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plained, ‘‘in glass houses. In the open 
air it is generally too cold for them.” 

“What!” he exclaimed, his jovial face 
clouding over as it occurred to him that 
I was not in earnest. ‘‘ Will you kindly 
say that again?” 

I did as he wished. But when I had 
made the matter as clear as I could, he 
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seen on a fine day. We had a fine day, 
but we saw no sign of the mountains— 
our land of Beulah~-though we looked 
long and lingeringly. 

Attracted by a name which seemed 
familiar to us, and had a ring about it as of 
feudal and knightly times, we made a 
diversion from here to Cahors on the 
Lot, an old city stand- 











ing in a fertile basin, 
among’ bare, brown 
hills. We were dis- 
appointed in the first 
appearance of the town. 
The river still runs 
round three sides of it, 
but the ramparts have 
been turned into gar- 
dens where they have 
not been levelled ; only 
one tower of the castle 
survives; and though 
there are some pic- 
turesque houses, the 
town is for the most 
part modern, and de- 
voted to Gambetta who 


was born in it. The 
cathedral, surmounted 
by one heavy tower, 


backed by three domes 
in a row, is imposing in 
its bulky ugliness. Its 
floor is much lower than 
the market-place with- 
out: so that on enter- 
ing through the west 
door you find a flight 
of steps before you, and 
the congregation § at 
your feet, immersed in 
candle-lit gloom. These 
steps at the Sunday 
morning service were 
crowded by kneeling 
hucksters and market- 
women with their bas- 
kets, who had quietly 


entered as a matter of 
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answered stoutly, ‘‘ No! It is impossible ! 
Either I do not understand you, or you 
do not understand me!” And he went 
on his way in a passion. He could believe 
in the Irish Mail; but the cultivation of 
vines under glass was a thing outside his 
ideas of the world’s economy. 

From the f/ace at Montauban, an open 
space pleasantly laid out on the brow of 
the hill, it is said that the Pyrenees can be 


course from the market, 

which was in full swing 
without, and were devoutly telling their 
beads, or listening to a sermon preached 
by a bishop—a Count-Bishop, too, whose 
pastoral ring was still a prominent feature 
in the scene, so skilfully did he wave 
and display it. At Cahors we were much 
pleased with one of the bridges, from 
which rise three Flemish-looking towers. 
They form as many gateways, and from 
every point of view are singularly pic- 
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turesque. This bridge may have stood 
there in its present state when Henry of 
Navarre did at Cahors his most famous 
deed. A strong garrison was at the time 
holding the city for the Catholic party, 
but Henry, smarting under the loss of La 
Réole, which had been betrayed by its 
governor, determined to seize Cahors. 
Accordingly he 
came to it with 
fourteen hundred 
men, and leaving 
one half of this 
force outside to 
cover his night 
attack, blew in a 





gate with a 
petard and en- 
tered with the 


rest, being him- 
self the seventh 
to pass in. A 
furious battle in 
the streets en- 
sued, but when 
day broke the 
Huguenots had 
mastered a small 
part of the city 
only, and rein- 
forcements for 
the enemy arriv- 
ing, Henry’s fol- 


lowers begged 
him to. retire. 
‘““No!” he an- 


swered, fighting 
on with his back 
to a shop, ‘I 
will not retire! 
My only retreat 
from this town 
shall be the re- 
treat of my soul 
from my body!” | 
He kept his i" 
word. Street by 
street and house 

by house, he reduced the town, neither 
side asking or giving quarter. But it 
was not until the fifth night after his 
entrance that he completely mastered the 
place, a feat which is generally allowed 
to stand highest among his warlike 
exploits. 

At Cahors it was that we first came 
under the influence of his name; but 
thereafter it grew and grew, a bigger 
factor in the past, a more prominent object 
in our thoughts in the present, the farther 
south we travelled; until at Pau, his 
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birthplace and capital, the son of Jeanne 
d’Albret, “he Béarnais, the Navarrese, the 
Protector of the Religion, Henri Quatre, 
Henry the Great, seemed to fill all past 
history, and dwarf all other figures. We 
have in English story no royal personage, 
no prominent life even, at once so pic- 
turesque, so rich in surprises, so lovable, 





ALWAYS GOES BEFORE THEM. 
and so blameworthy. Hot-blooded and 
cool-headed, daring to rashness, astute to 
meanness, a professor and a profligate, 
merciful, affectionate, yet letting nothing 
intervene between him and his aims— 
who that is man shall judge him? Surely 
the wine which Henry's father raised to 
his new-born lips, the cold water which 
was dashed in his hour-old face, the 
national song his mother sang at his birth, 
did really reproduce themselves in his life. 
Leaving Cahors in the evening, we slept 
at a small village called Lelbenque, and 
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were on foot before eight next day, and 
on our way across the hills to Caylus. 
The country through which we passed 
in the fresh morning air, a range of 
bleak lime-stone heights sparsely covered 
with oak trees, seemed thinly peopled, 
and little tilled. Here and there in the 
wooded depths of a valley, we came upon 
a sparkling brook and a few comfortable 
farm-houses nestling among fruit trees, 
and protected by abrupt limestone walls 
from the cold winds which swept across 
the uplands. The distance to Caylus was 
sixteen miles. There were no inns, and 
as we had breakfasted rather meagrely 
on coffee and bread, we were driven to 
beg something at one of the farm-houses. 
There were only women at home, and 
these were with reason astonished to 
see foreign tramps in that out-of-the- 
way district. They seemed even a little 
afraid of us, but we got what we wanted 
notwithstanding the growling of the dogs ; 
and our offer of payment was declined 
with suspicious abruptness. I fancy that 
they suspected us of wanting change. 
About mid-day we passed over the last 
ridge of the uplands, and saw below us 
a narrow fertile valley squeezed in be- 
tween mountain-walls. Half-way through 
this gorge and in the middle of it, a hill 
or rock rose abruptly almost to the 
height of a thousand feet. On this, 
lording it over the road, stood Caylus, its 
houses and gardens descending terrace by 
terrace from the castle-nucleus on the 
crest almost to the road. Very old was 
the church, about the porch of which are 
carved green animals in the act of nib- 
bling one another's tails under the superin- 
tendence of St. Michael. We took it for 
St. Michael. Old, too, seemed the great 
stone house opposite, known as_ the 
Maison du Loup, and bearing uncouth 
masks and figures of wolves in high relief 
on its front. Older still we judged the 
market-place to be, which built of wood 
rests on stone pillars; and the heavy 
Arcade or ‘‘ Row” which stands in the 
same tiny square with it, and the beetle- 
browed wynds that lead to it—all old, 
gray, heavy, time-stained, but still solid. 
In the market hall we noticed three 
ancient corn-measures ; hollows scooped 
out in stones that formed part of the fabric 
of the hall, with to each a horizontal outlet 
or spout at the side, through which the 
grain when measured might escape into 
bag or basket. Even while we were 
examining these we remarked women 
sitting outside the doors about us, remov- 
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ing the grain from stalks of maize, and 
plaiting various articles with the straw. 

The weather-beaten castle belongs to 
Madame St. Cyr, but was occupied when 
we visited it by Mr. Wilton, an English- 
man, who was not at home. His house- 
keeper, however, kindly allowed us to go 
over the building, and we found the view 
from the leads of the keep—used, I sus- 
pect, as a smoking-room—very charming. 
Caylus, to sum up, is difficult of access 
and is not even named in ‘ Murray,” 
but I can highly recommend it as a quaint 
example of a medizval town, such as can- 
not now be found in England without 
much searching. 

From it we passed by means of a top- 
heavy, jingling country coach to St. 
Anthonin, and so by rail to Albi on the 
Tarn, Albi of the Albigenses, the unhappy 
sect whose fate confutes the saying that 
the blood of martyrs is the seed of the 
church. About Albi, from which place 
they took their name, they grew and 
flourished in the latter half of the twelfth 
century. But seventy years later, not- 
withstanding the attempt which their 
feudal lord, Raymond of Toulouse, made 
to protect them, they were virtually 
extinct. Save that they dissented from 
the Romish Church, their very doctrines 
are now unknown or to be found only in 
the writings of their enemies, and their 
story and fortunes are too often con- 
founded with those of the Waldenses. 
Simon de Montfort, the father of our 
Simon de Montfort, took a conspicuous 
part in the cruel deeds which attended 
their suppression. At the fall of Beziers, 
heretic and churchman were put to the 
sword together. ‘‘Slay all—God will 
know His own,” said the gentle Abbot 
Arnold. And in a sense wisely: for it is 
only the man of half measures who fails 
as a persecutor. To be perfectly ruthless, 
perfectly thorough in the work, is to 
be successful also. 

At any rate at Albi, which, like Cahors, 
stands among hills, there are no traces of 
the Albigenses left ; not even such a story 
as rings about the name of Beziers with 
fire. Rather the great cathedral proclaims 
Rome’s victory. Built externally of bricks, 
it is a huge blind oblong with an apsidal 
end. A swelling base and rounded but- 
tresses add to its heavy appearance. Yet 
it is very lofty. The monstrous red 
tower hung about with giddy balconies 
rises nearly to the height of three hundred 
feet, while the church itself, the lower part 
of which has no openings or windows, 
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seems half that height. In a word, the 
whole is as much a fortress as a cathedral. 
Lofty flights of steps lead to a raised 
porch, formed by three arches decorated 
with carvings lately and successfully re- 
stored. Entering the church through this 
we find the interior a 
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part of the sixteenth century is laid up 
here, to be ransacked by any one who 
will take the trouble to closely inspect 
this huge interior. The groups painted 
upon the walls, groups of people fighting, 
tourneying, feasting, dancing, dying—ay, 











striking sight. In shape 
it is a vast hall sur- 
rounded by chapels in 
two stories, and with a 
choir screened off at 
one end. The interior 
still remains in the 
state to which our 
Puritans objected, the 
state probably char- 
acterised more churches 
than we now imagine. 
It is covered from 
ceiling to floor with 
frescoes and paintings 
and scroll-work, some 
gaudy, some subdued, 
some good, some bad. 
The very statues are 
painted and gilded, and 
although here and there 
the effect is garish and 
unpleasing, I do not 
agree that the appear- 
ance of the whole, as 
the vast mass of colour 
presents itself to the 
eyes, broken by the 
exquisite carvings of 
the stone screen or a 
bevy of tinted marbles, 
is absolutely nharmon- 
ious. I found it more 
pleasing than I expected. 
And then what would 
have been the effect of 
these plain walls in their 
naked monotony ? 

The paintings are 
mainly of the date of 
Francis I., say about 
1520. Two frescoes of 
Hell and the Passions, 
done by Italian artists, 
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cover the west end— 
cover acres of it as it 
seems ; and in a chapel, 
among other anachronisms is a notable 
picture of Christ, in which He is figured 
in a hat and feather and the dress of a 
courtier of the time, in the midst of 
Roman soldiers who are kicking Him 
along. A great store of information as 
to the dresses and customs of the early 
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and doing many things scarcely adapted 
to church decoration—are to be counted 
by thousands ; as are the gold stars that 
stud the bright blue ceiling. There is 
something suggestive in the portrayal of 
these things in this place; they seem to 
tell of a faith which, with all its scandals, 
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abuses, and laxity, was bound up inti- 
mately with the life of the people, with 
their joys as well as their griefs ; and so 
smacked of One who did not consider 
the price of sparrows as_ beneath 
knowledge. 

At any rate we were pleased with these 
things. The interior of Albi Cathedral 
may not be in the best taste. It may be 
meretricious, it may be gilt rather than 
of gold. But it is curious ; it is almost 
unique; it is a museum in itself; and 
to an Englishman accustomed to the cold 
if correct lines of -a Gothic church, its 
warmth and colour afford a not unwel- 
come change. 

At Auch we arrived at night, and 
found it to be an old-fashioned archiepis- 
copal city on the summit and southern 
slope of a precipitous hill. Here we 
came upon the first traces—a Spanish 
pedlar, a Navarrese bonnet—of that 
strange borderland between Spain and 
Western France in which three languages 
and a dozen fatois, French, Spanish, 
Basque, the Langue d’Oc, the Langue 
d’Or, and Gascon and Provencal and 
the tongue of Andorra, and I know not 
what others, are fighting for the mastery : 
where two great nations now peaceably 
march, dividing between them the wild 
country where the kingdom of Navarre 
once sat enthroned on hills with the free 
Basque communities about her. Itis a 
country rich in memories of independence, 
of strife ; of brigandage, of romance; of 
the free life of the hunter ; a land of snow- 
clad peaks and deep valleys, and rolling 
wooded hills full of creatures elsewhere 
extinct, bears, and izards, and, shall I 
add, Basques. Here are Roncesvalles and 
the Bidassoa, Fontarabia and Orthez, San 
Sebastian and the Isle of Peacocks. Moor 
and Paladin, Scot and Spaniard, Char- 
lemagne and Wellington have all passed 
this way and left deep foot-prints. 

And Auch stands on the verge of this 
strange country ; an old city, but full of 
energy and with no trace of decay. From 
the river, flights of wide steps with spa- 
cious landings, gay with flowers and foun- 
tains, climb the southern face of the hill, 
which the best road-maker would find 
impracticable. At the head of these 
steps and commanding extensive pros- 
pects stands the cathedral, a beacon to 
all the country between it and the skirts 
of the mountains. The building is fine, 
but its pride lies in the wood carvings of 
the unrivalled choir. My guide, an ex- 
soldier, also pointed out with pride 
some cymbals presented to the cathedral 
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by the first Napoleon: trophies, so he 
told me, of the Egyptian campaign. 

We wandered out in the afternoon to 
the brow of a ridge of hills lying on the 
far side of the river, and throwing our- 
selves down upon some heather and 
bracken—it was a warm and sunny but 
not very clear day—began to cast specu- 
lative glances towards Spain. But while 
we thought that we were looking south- 
wards our eyes were really turned too 
much to the east. And presently we dis- 
covered this in a strange way. For 
glancing by chance towards the skyline 
on our right, we saw, first, a brown 
autumnal landscape of woods and hills, 
and beyond this a long gray cloud, the 
horizon, as we thought ; and above that 
—ah! what was it we saw above that? 
A line of silvery peaks, gleaming in a 
gray sheeny atmosphere of their own, so 
pure, so soft, so far above this world of 
ours, that as the words, ‘‘ The Pyrenees !” 
broke the first moments of astonished 
silence, we felt that for once the thing 
long looked for had passed our expecta- 
tions! Our hearts fastened upon the 
distance. The pleasant landscape spread 
out before us lost its charms. It was 
homely, it was flat, it was common-place, 
it was of the earth earthy, beside the 
serene beauty of the snowy crests and 
untrodden wastes that shone and sparkled 
in that far distance, and anon grew cold 
and dim as the veil of cloud was drawn 
before them, even while we watched. 

When they were gone, we felt that 
nothing save the mountains would now 
satisfy us. We had acraving for them, 
such as I have sometimes felt for the 
sea. A sudden conviction that we were 
wasting our time in a world of small 
things, while the wonders of the hills lay 
close at hand, overwhelmed us. We 
hurried homewards, talking of peaks, and 
glaciers, and passes, of Cauteret, and 
Gavarnie, Mont Perdu and the Pic du 
Midi; and packed in the same state of 
pleasant excitement. The next morning 
saw us passing through the same country, 
rich in autumn tints, in leafy bottoms, 
and rippling streams, which we had seen 
stretched out before us. And the even- 
ing saw us stand on the famous Place 
Royale, hard by the castle where Henry 
of Navarre was born, feasting our eyes 
on the cold bright tints of the great 
mountains, seen sharp and clear above 
the Jurance hills; and listening to the 
rushing waters of the Gave. Our Garonne 
pilgrimage was over. 
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No. IV.—A DYNAMITE EXPLOSION, 
By ROBERT BARR. 


UPRE sat at one of the round tables 
D in the café Vernon, with a glass of 
absinthe before him, which he sipped every 
now and again. He looked through the 
open door, out to the Boulevard, and saw 
passing back and forth with the regularity 
of a pendulum, a uniformed policeman. 
Dupré laughed silently as he noticed this 
evidence of law and order. The café 
Vernon was under the protection of the 
Government. The class to which Dupré 
belonged had sworn that it would blow 
the café into the next world, therefore the 
military-looking policeman walked to and 
fro on the pavement to prevent this being 
done, so that all honest citizens might see 
that the Government protects its own. 
People were arrested now and then for 
lingering around the café; they were 
innocent, of course, and by-and-by the 
Government found that out and let them 
go. The real criminal seldom acts sus- 
piciously. Most of the arrested persons 
were merely attracted by curiosity. 
‘“‘There,” they said one to another, 
‘the notorious Hertzog was arrested.” 

The real criminal goes quietly into the 
café, and orders his absinthe, as Dupré 
had done. And the policeman marches 
up and down keeping an eye on the guilt- 
less. So runs the world. 

There were few customers in the café, 
for people feared the vengeance of Hert- 
zog’s friends. They expected some fine 
day that the café would be blown to 
atoms, and they preferred to be taking 
their coffee and cognac somewhere else 
when that time came. It was evident that 
M. Sonne, the proprietor of the café, had 
done a poor stroke of business for him- 
self when he gave information to the 
police regarding the whereabouts of Hert- 
zog, notwithstanding the fact that his 
café became suddenly the most noted one 
in the city, and that it now enjoyed the 
protection of the Government. 


Dupré seldom looked at the proprietor, 
who sat at the desk, nor at the waiter, who 
had helped the week before to overpower 
Hertzog. He seemed more intent on watch- 
ing the minion of the law who paced back 
and forth in front of the door, although he 
once glanced at the other minion who sat 
almost out of sight at the back part of 
the café, scrutinising all who came in, 
especially those who had parcels of any 
kind. The café was well guarded, and 
M. Sonne, at the desk, appeared to be 
satisfied with the protection he was re- 
ceiving. 

When customers did come in they 
seldom sat at the round metal tables, but 
went direct to the zinc covered bar, ordered 
their fluid and drank it standing, seeming 
in a hurry to get away. They nodded to 
M. Sonne and were evidently old fre- 
quenters of the café who did not wish him 
to think they had deserted him in this 
crisis, nevertheless they all had engage- 
ments that made prompt departure neces- 
sary. Dupré smiled grimly when he 
noticed this. He was the only man sitting 
at a table. He had no fears of being 
blown up. He knew that his comrades 
were more given to big talk than to action. 
He had not attended the last meeting, for 
he more than suspected the police had 
agents among them; besides, his friend 
and leader, Hertzog, had never attended 
meetings. That was why the police had 
had such difficulty in finding him. Hertzog 
had been a man of deeds not words. He 
had said to Dupré once, that a single 
determined man who kept his mouth shut, 
could do more against society than all the 
secret associations ever formed, and his 
own lurid career had proved the truth of 
this. But now he was in prison, and it 
was the treachery of M. Sonne that 
had sent him there. As he thought of 


this, Dupré cast a glance at the proprietor 
and grit his teeth. 
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The policeman at the back of the hall, 
feeling lonely perhaps, walked to the 
door and nodded to his parading com- 
rade. The other paused for a moment 
on his beat and they spoke to each other. 
As the policeman returned to his place, 
Dupré said to him— 

‘* Have a sip with me.” 

‘* Not while on duty,” replied the officer 
with a wink. 

‘* Garon,” said Dupré quietly, ‘* bring 
me a caraffe of brandy. Fin champagne.” 

The gargon placed the little marked 
decanter on the table with two glasses. 
Dupré filled them both. The policeman, 
with a rapid glance over his shoulder, 
tossed one off, and smacked his lips. 
Dupré slowly sipped the other while he 
asked— 

‘** Do you anticipate any trouble here ?” 

‘* Not in the least,” answered the officer 
confidently. ‘* Talk, that’s all.” 

‘**] thought so,” said Dupré. 

‘* They had a meeting the other night— 
a secret meeting”; the policeman smiled 
a little as he said this. ‘* They talked a 
good deal. They are going to do wonder- 
ful things. A man was detailed to carry 
out this job.” ’ 

‘* And have you arrested him ?” ques- 
tioned Dupré. 

**Oh dear no. We watch him merely. 
He is the most frightened man in the city 
to-night. We expect him to come and 
tell us all about it, but we hope he won't. 
We know more about it than he does.” 

**] dare say ; still it must have hurt M. 
Sonne’s business a good deal.” 

‘It has killed it for the present. 
People are such cowards. But the 
Government will make it all right with 
him out of the secret fund. He won’t 
lose anything.” 

‘*Does he own the whole house, or 
only the café?” 

‘*The whole house. He lets the upper 
rooms, but nearly all the tenants have 
left. Yet I call it the safest place in 
the city. They are all poltroons, the 
dynamiters, and they are certain to strike 
at some place not so well guarded. They 
are all well known to us, and the moment 
one is caught prowling about here 
he will be arrested. They are too 
cowardly to risk their liberty by coming 
near this place. It’s a different thing 
from leaving a tin can and fuse in some 
dark corner when nobody is looking. 
Any fool can do that.” 

‘* Then you think this would be a good 
time to take a room here? I am looking 
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for one in this neighbourhood,” said 
Dupré. 

**You couldn’t do better than arrange 
with M. Sonne. You could make a good 
bargain with him now, and you would be 
perfectly safe.” 

‘*l am glad that you mentioned it; I 
will speak to M. Sonne to-night, and see 
the rooms to-morrow. Have another sip 
of brandy ?” 

‘* No, thank you, I must be getting back 
to my place. Just tell M. Sonne, if you 
take a room, that I spoke to you about 
as 

**T will. Good-night.” 

Dupré paid his bill and tipped the 
gargon liberally. The proprietor was glad 
to hear of anyone wanting rooms. It 
showed the tide was turning, and an 
appointment was made for next day. 

Dupré kept his appointment, and the 
concierge showed him over the house. The 
back rooms were too dark, the windows 
being but a few feet from the opposite 
wall. The lower front rooms were too 
noisy. Dupré said that he liked quiet, 
being a student. A front room on the 
third floor, however, pleased him, and he 
took it. He well knew the necessity of 
being on good terms with the concerge, 
who would spy on him anyhow, so he 
paid just a trifle more than requisite to 
that functionary, but not enough to arouse 
suspicion. Too much is as bad as too 
little, a fact that Dupré was well aware 
of. 

He had taken pains to see that his 
window was directly over the front door 
of the café, but now that he was alone 
and the door locked, he scrutinised the 
position more closely. There was an 
awning over the front of the café that 
shut off his view of the pavement and the 
policeman marching below. That com- 
plicated matters. Still he remembered 
that when the sun went down the awning 
was rolled up. His first idea when he 
took the room was to drop the dynamite 
from the third storey window to the pave- 
ment below, but the more he thought of 
that plan the less he liked it. It was the 
sort of thing any fool could do, as the 
policeman had said. It would take some 
thinking over. Besides, dynamite dropped 
on the pavement would, at most but blow 
in the front of the shop, kill the perambu- 
lating policeman perhaps, or some in- 
nocent passer-by, but it would not hurt 
old Sonne nor yet the gargon who had 
made himself so active in arresting Hert- 
zog. 





TALES OF REVENGE. 


‘*HE NOTICED AT THE SAME TIME THAT THE CORD DANGLED ABOUT A FOOT ABOVE THE 
POLICEMAN’S HEAD.” 


Dupré was a methodical man. He 
spoke quite truly when he said he was a 
student. He now turned his student 
training on the case as if it were a prob- 
lem in mathematics. 

First. The dynamite must be exploded 
inside the café. Second. The thing must 
be done so deftly that no suspicion could 
fallon the perpetrator. Third. Revenge 
was no revenge when it (A) killed the 


man who fired the mine, or (B) left a trail 
that would lead to his arrest. 

Dupré sat down at his table, thrust his 
hands in his pockets, stretched out his 
legs, knit his brows, and set himself to 
solve the conundrum. He could easily 
take a handbag filled with explosive 
material into the café. He was known 
there, but not as a friend of Hertzog’s. 
He was a customer and a tenant, there- 
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fore doubly safe. But he could not leave 
the bag there, and if he stayed with it 
his revenge would rebound on himself. 
He could hand the bag to the waiter 
saying he would call for it again, but the 
waiter would naturally wonder why he 
did not give it to the concerge, and have 
it sent to his rooms; besides, the ga7zon was 
wildly suspicious. The waiter felt his un- 
fortunate position. He dare not leave the 
Café Vernon for he now knew that he 
was a marked man. At the Vernon he 
had police protection, while if he went 
anywhere else he would have no more 
safeguard than any other citizen, so he 
stayed on at the Vernon, such a course 
being, he thought, the least of two evils. 
But he watched every incomer much more 
sharply than did the policeman. 

Dupré also realised that there was 
another difficulty about the hand-bag 
scheme. The dynamite must be set off 
either by a fuse or by clockwork machin- 
ery. A fuse caused smoke, and the 
moment a man touched a bag containing 
clock work his hand felt the thrill of 
moving machinery. A man who hears 
for the first time the buzz of the rattle- 
snake’s signal, like the shaking of dry 
peas in a pod, springs instinctively aside, 
even though he knows nothing of snakes. 
How much more, therefore, would a sus- 
picious waiter, whose nerves were all alert 
for the soft, deadly purr of dynamite 
mechanism, spoil everything the moment 
his hand touched the bag? Yes, Dupré 
reluctantly admitted to himself, the hand- 
bag theory was not practical. It led to 
either self-destruction or prison. 

What then was the next thing, as fuse 
or mechanism were unavailable? There 
was the bomb that exploded when it 
struck, and Dupré had himself made 
several. A man might stand in the 
middle of the street and shy it in through 
the open door. But then he might miss 
the doorway. Also until the hour the 
café closed the street was as light as day. 
Then the policeman was all alert for 
people in the middle of the street. His 
own safety depended upon it too. How 
was the man in the street to be dispensed 
with, yet the result attained? If the 
Boulevard was not so wide,a person on the 
opposite side in a front room might fire a 
dynamite bomb across, as they do from 
dynamite guns, but then there was—— 

‘** By God!” cried Dupré, ‘‘ I have it!” 

He drew in his outstretched legs, went 
to the window and threw it open, gazing 
down for a moment at the pavement 
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below. He must measure the distance 
at night—and late at night too—he said 
to himself. He bought a ball of cord, as 
nearly the colour of the front of the 
building as possible. He left his window 
open, and after midnight ran the cord 
out till he estimated that it about reached 
the top of the café door. He stole quietly 
down and let himself out, leaving the 
door unlatched. The door to the apart- 
ments was at the extreme edge of the 
building, while the café doors were in the 
middle, with large windows on each side. 
As he came round to the front, his heart 
almost ceased to beat when a voice from 
the café door said— 

‘* What do you want? What are you 
doing here at this hour?” 

The policeman had become so much a 
part of the pavement in Dupré’s mind 
that he had actually forgotten the officer 
was there night and day. Dupré allowed 
himself the luxury of one silent gasp, then 
his heart took up its work again. 

‘*T was looking for you,” he said 
quietly. By straining his eyes he noticed 
at the same time that the cord dangled 
about a foot above the policeman’s head, 
as he stood in the dark doorway. 

‘1 was looking for you. I suppose you 
don’t know of any—any chemist’s shop 
open so late as this? I have a raging 
toothache and can’t sleep, and I want to 
get something for it.” 

‘Oh, the chemist’s at the corner is 
open all night. Ring the bell at the right 
hand.” 

‘*T hate to disturb them for such a 
trifle.” 

‘* That’s what they’re there for,” said 
the officer philosophically. 

‘*Would you mind standing at this 
other door tillI get back. I'll be as quick 
as I can. I don’t wish to leave it open un- 
protected, and I don’t want to close it, 
for the concierge knows I’m in and he is 
afraid to open it when any one rings 
late. You know me, of course; I’m in 
No. 16.” 

‘* Yes, I recognise you now, though I 
didn’t at first. I will stand by the door 
until you return.” 

Dupré went to the corner shop and 
bought a bottle of toothache drops from 
the sleepy youth behind the counter. He 
waked him up however, and made him 
explain how the remedy was to be applied. 
He thanked the policeman, closed the 
door and went up tohis room. A second 
later the cord was cut at the window and 
quietly pulled in. 





‘* puPRE LAUNCHED HIS BOMB OUT INTO THE NIGHT.” 
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Dupré sat down and breathed hard for 
a few moments. 

“You fool!” he said to himself; ‘‘a 
mistake or two like that and you are 
doomed. That’s what comes of thinking 
too much on one branch of your subject. 
Another two feet and the string would 
have been down on his nose. I am 
certain he did not see it; I could 
hardly see it myself, looking for it. The 
guarding of the side door was an inspira- 
tion. But I must think well on all sides 
before acting again. This is a lesson.” 

As he went on with his preparations it 
astonished hitn to find how many various 
things had to be thought of in connection 
with an apparently simple scheme, the 
neglect of any one of which would en- 
danger the whole enterprise. His plan was 
a most uncomplicated one. All he had to 
do was to tie a canister of dynamite at the 
end of a string of suitable length, and at 
night before the café doors were closed, 
fling it from his window so that the 
package would sweep in by the open door, 
strike against the ceiling of the café, and 
explode. First he thought of holding the end 
of the cord in his hand at the open window, 
but reflection showed him that if, in the 
natural excitement of the moment, he drew 
back or leaned too far forward the 
package might strike the front of the 
house above the door, or perhaps hit the 
pavement. He therefore drove a stout 
nail in the window-sill and attached the 
end of the cord to that. Again, he 
had to render his canister of ex- 
plosive so sensitive to any shock that 
he realised if he tied the cord around it 
and flung it out into the night, the can 
might go off when the string was jerked 
tight and the explosion take place in mid- 
air above the street. So he arranged a 
spiral spring between can and cord to 
take up harmlessly the force caused by 
the momentum of the package when the 
string became suddenly taut. He saw 
that the weak part of his project was the 
fact that everything would depend on his 
own nerve and accuracy of aim at the 
critical moment, and that a slight mis- 
calculation to the right or to the left 
would cause the bomb, when falling down 
and in, to miss the door altogether. 
He would have but one chance, and 
there was no opportunity of practising. 
However, Dupré, who was a philosophi- 
cal man, said to himself that if people 
allowed small technical difficulties to 
trouble them too much, nothing really 
worth doing would be accomplished in 
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this world. He felt sure he was going to 
make some little mistake that would ruin 
all his plans, but he resolved to do the 
best he could and accept the consequences 
with all the composure at his command. 

As he stood by the window on the fatal 
night with the canister in his hand he 
tried to recollect if there was anything 
left undone or any tracks remaining 
uncovered. There was no light in his 
room, but a fire burned in the grate 
throwing flickering reflections on the 
opposite wall. 

‘* There are four things I must do,” he 
murmured, ‘‘ first pull up the string; 
second, throw it in the fire; third, draw 
out the nail; fourth, close the window.” 

He was pleased to notice that his heart 
was not beating harder than usual. ‘I 
think I have myself well in hand, yet I 
must not be too cool when I get down- 
stairs. There are so many things to 
think of all at one time,” he said to him- 
self with a sigh. He looked up and down 
the street. The pavement was clear. 
He waited until the policeman had passed 
the door. He would take ten steps 
before he turned on his beat. When 
his back was towards the café door 
Dupré launched his bomb out into the 
night. 

He drew back instantly and watched 
the nail. It held when the jerk came. A 
moment later the whole building lurched 
like a drunken man, heaving its shoulders 
as it were. Dupré was startled by a 
great square of plaster coming down on 
his table with a crash. Below there was 
a roar of muffled thunder. The floor 
trembled under him after the heave. 
The glass in the window clattered down, 
and he felt the air smite him on the breast 
as if some one had struck him a blow. 

He looked out fora moment. The con- 
cussion had put out the street lamps 
opposite. All was dark in front of the 
café where a moment before the Boule- 
vard was flooded with light. A cloud of 
smoke was rolling out from the lower 
part of the house. 

‘*Four things,” said Dupré, as he 
rapidly pulled in the cord. It was shrivelled 
at the end. Dupré did the other three 
things quickly. 

Everything was strangely silent, al- 
though the deadened roar of the explosion 
still sounded dully in his ears. His boots 
crunched on the plaster as he walked 
across the room, and groped for the door. 
He had some trouble in pulling it open. 
It stuck so fast that he thought it was 








THE EXPLOSION. 
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locked, then he remembered with a cold 
shiver of fear that the door had been 
unlocked all the time he had stood at the 
window with the canister in his hand. 

‘*T have certainly done some careless 
thing like that which will betray me yet ; 
I wonder what it is?” 

He wrenched the door open at last. The 
lights in the hall were out; he struck a 
match, and made his way down. He 
thought he heard groans. As he went 
down, he found it was the concierge huddled 
in a corner. 

** What is the matter?” he asked. 

‘*Oh my God, my God!” cried the 
concierge, ‘*I knew they would do it. We 
are all blown to atoms!” 

**Get up,” said Dupré, ‘‘ you’re not 
hurt ; come with me and see if we can be 
of any use.” 

‘lm afraid of another 
groaned the concierge. 

‘‘Nonsense! There’s never a second. 
Come along.” 

They found some difficulty in getting 
outside, and then it was through a hole in 
the wall and not through the door. The 
lower hall was wrecked. 

Dupré expected to find a crowd, but 
there was no one there. He did not 
realise how short a time had elapsed since 
the disaster. The policeman was on his 
hands and knees in the street, slowly 
getting up, like a man in adream. Dupré 
ran to him, and helped him on his feet. 

** Are you hurt ?” he asked. 

**T don’t know,” said the policeman, 
rubbing his head in his bewilderment. 

‘* How was it done?” 

‘Oh, don’t ask me. All at once 
there was a clap of thunder, and the 
next thing I was on my face in the street.” 
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‘*Is your comrade inside? ” 

“Yes; hé and M. Sonne and 
customers.” 

‘‘And the gargon, wasn’t he there?” 
cried Dupré, with a note of disappoint-- - 
ment in his voice. 

The policeman didn’t notice the disap- 
pointed tone, but answered, 

‘* Oh, the gargon, of course.’ 

‘‘ Ahy” said Dupré, in a satisfied voice, 
‘* Let us go in, and help them.” Now the 
people had begun to gather in crowds, but 
kept at some distance from the café. 
‘*Dynamite! dynamite!” they said, in 
awed voices among themselves. 

A detachment of police came myste- 
riously from somewhere. They drove the 
crowd still further back. 

‘* What is this man doing here ?” asked 
the chief. 

The policeman answered, ‘‘He’s a , 
friend of ours ; he lives in the house.” 

“Oh,” said the Chief. 

‘*T was going in,” said Dupré, ‘‘ to find 
my friend, the officer, on duty in the 
café.” 

“* Very well, come with us.” 

They found the policeman insensible 
under the débris, with a leg and both arms 
broken. Dupré helped to carry him out 
to the ambulance. M. Sonne was breath- 
ing when they found him, but died on the 
way to the hospital. The gargon had been 
blown to pieces. 

The Chief thanked Dupré for his assist- 
ance. 

They arrested many persons, but they 
never discovered who blew up the Café 
Vernon, although it was surmised that 
some miscreant had left a bag containing 
an infernal machine, with either the waiter 
or the proprietor. 


two 





**DADDY’S COMING.”—From A PAINTING BY THOMAS FAED, A.R.A. 
From an engraving by W. H. Simmons in the possession of Mr. Algernon Graves, 6, Pall Mall. 
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A HOUSE I took, and many a spook 
Was said to haunt that house ; 

I bade the glum Researchers come 
With Bogles to carouse. 

That house I'd sought with earnest thought, 
’Twas old, ’twas dark as sin, 

And deeds of bale—so ran the tale— 
Had oft been done therein ! 

Full many a child its mother wild 
Men said, had strangled there, 

Full many a sire, in heedless ire, 
Had stabbed his daughter fair ! 


’Twas long unlet ; I can't forget 
A recent tenant’s dread ; 
This widow lone had heard a moan 


Proceeding from her bed ! 

From muffled raps to thunder-claps 
Knocks came all unawares, 

A heavy tread, with feet like lead, 
Went creaking down the stairs. 





The tenants next were always vexed 
With phantoms, grim and grey, 

A headless ghost annoyed them most, 
And so they would not stay. 

The next that tried with horror spied 
A truculent Banshee, 

A spectral Band they could mo? stand 
So left the house to me. 


Then came my friends for divers ends, 
Some curious, some afraid, 

No direr pest disturbed their rest 
Than a neat chamber-maid. 

The haunted halls were gay with balls ; 
The melancholy nook 

Where ghosts ga/ore were seen of yore. 
Now harboured ne’er a spook ! 

I know not why, but always I 
Have found that it is so, 

When sceptics come, sazs trick of drum, 


The brutes of bogeys go ! 








SOME JEWEL MYSTERIES I HAVE KNOWN. 
(FROM A DEALER’S NOTEBOOK.) 


By MAX PEMBERTON. 


No. IV.—TREASURE OF WHITE CREEK. 


HE was the daughter of Colonel Ker- 
shaw Klein, and he was worth a 
million, as the society papers said. I had 
danced with her for the first time, in the 
ball-room of the magnificent house her 
father had rented in Grosvenor Crescent, 
on the occasion of her coming of age, and 
I agreed with the men that she was be- 
yond criticism, an exquisite vision of dark 
and matured girlhood, so incomparably 
fascinating that you forgot in her com- 
pany some of her bluntness in speech, and 
set down the voluptuousness of her glance 
and mien to the southern luxuriance 
amidst which she had been reared, and 
to those ‘* other” notions which prevail 
in Chili, the land of fleeting republics. 
Some part of this perhaps unnecessary 
adulation may have been due to the fact 
that I had helped in the production of her 
perfect picture on the night of which I 
am speaking. The commercial element 
will intrude at such times ; and I could 
not help but see that she wore at least 
eight hundred pounds worth of my 
jewels. Had the value of them been 
double, it would have been the same to 
me, for of her father’s stability I had then 
no doubt. He had been received and 
made much of in the highest places ; 
accorded the chief seats at the feasts ; 
entrusted—as the old ladies told you— 
with the most important missions by Go- 
vernment ; anda share in the Western 
Hill diamond mine at South Africa was 
not the least substantial factor in the sum 
of his income. Any and every gem to 
which he took a fancy, I had let him have 
readily, being assured by an important 
personage at the Embassy that his credit 
was unquestionable ; and it was a pretty 
pleasure to me when I first met his 
daughter to observe how well my dia- 


monds sat upon her, and how shapely 
were her arms when clasped in the ruby 
bracelets which had been amongst the 
treasures of Bond Street but three months 
before. She was, indeed, a sunny child 
of the South, radiating a warming light 
about her, tempting you to wait long for 
a single press of her hand, luring you to 
follow the sparkle of her eyes even when 
she looked at you over the shoulder of 
a dancer who for the moment had the 
privilege of holding her in the entrance- 
ment of the deux temps. There was 
keen contention for her programme, but 
somehow I found her disposed to favour 
me, and danced no less than four with 
her, to the infinite annoyance of the 
many youths who eyed me angrily from 
their watching-ground by the door. They 
said that they had never seen her brighter, 
and I was ready to believe them, for she 
kept her tongue going merrily through 
the waltzes, and leant upon my arm in 
a languorous way that was completely 
entrancing. 

At the end of the dance—the next 
being some new-fangled ‘‘ Barn Dance ” 
wherein men scarce put their hands upon 
their partners—she said that she would 
sit in the conservatory and eat ices; and 
for the first time during the long evening 
1 found myself able to talk easily with 
her. 

‘* Well,” she said, when we had com- 
posed ourselves behind a huge fern, and 
had made a successful attack upon the 
meringues glaces, ‘‘well, this is about 
splendid ; don’t you think so?” 

I said that nothing could be more 
delightful. 

‘* And to think that I’ve never danced 
with you before; why, you’re just per- 
fect,” she went on. ‘I haven’t enjoyed 
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myself right along like this since I was in 
Valparaiso.” 

‘Are the Chilians such wonderful 
dancers then?” I asked, as she looked 
up at me bewitchingly. 
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‘*They just make a profession of it 
between the shooting times,” said she ; 
and then changing the subject quickly, 
she asked, ‘‘ What do you think of the 
crystals now I’ve got them on?” 

It is not particularly consoling to hear 
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your rubies spoken of as crystals, but her 
description was accompanied by such a 
pretty laugh, and she opened her great 
black eyes so widely, that I smiled when 
I answered— 

‘* Why, they’re to be envied in such a 
setting.” 

‘** You're the fourth man that has said 
the same to-night,” she exclaimed, putting 
her glass down and tugging at her glove. 
‘*] think Britishers learn their compli- 
ments out of copy-books; they’re all 
presents for good girls. Let’s see if you’re 
cleverer at getting a glove on than at 
making pretty speeches.” 

The arm that she held out was glori- 
ously white; and as every man knows, 
the operation of pulling on the glove of a 
pretty girl is apt to be prolonged. There 
are fingers to fit, and a little thumb to 
stroke daintily ; while the grip upon the 
more substantial part of the forearm will 
bear repetition so long as time serves. | 
must have occupied myself at least five 
minutes with her buttons, she finding it 
necessary to press close to me when I 
did so; and the task was none the less 
pleasant when her rich brown hair touched 
my face, and her dress rustled with her 
long-drawn breathing. How long the 
process would have lasted, or what | 
should have said foolishly in the end, I 
do not know; but of a sudden she drew 
her arm away and exclaimed— 

**Oh, I'd quite forgotten ; I wanted to 
ask you about the bull’s-eye.” 

This was her description, I may men- 
tion without anger, of the famous White 
Creek Diamond, which, as all London 
knows, I have had in my possession for 
the last two years. Her father, who was 
reputed to have some commission 
to buy it for a Persian, was then 
negotiating with me for its pur- 
chase for the sum of one hundred 
and thirty thousand pounds. He 
waited only, he said, for the com- 
ing of his partner from Valparaiso, 
to complete the transaction; and 
it was owing to the intimacy which 
the pour parlers brought about ‘that 
I found myself then in his house. 
How much his daughter knew of 
the business, however, I could 
not tell, and I answered her ques- 
tion by another. 

‘* What do you know about the bulls- 
eye?” 

‘*That you’re trying to sell it to my 
father,” she replied, ‘‘ and that he won’t 
promise to give it to me.” 
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‘* Have you asked him, then?” 

‘“Have I asked him—why, look at 
him ; isn’t he ten years older since he 
met you in Bond-street ? ” 

‘« He certainly seems to have something 
on his mind,” said I. 

‘‘That’s me; he’s got me on his 
mind,” she remarked flippantly ; ‘‘ but I 
wish he’d buy the bulls-eye, and give it to 
me for a wedding present.” 
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man just down from Oxford, they told 
me ; seemingly a simple youth, to whont 
the whole sentence in conversation was 
as much a mystery as the binomial theo- 
rem; but he danced rather well, and I 
doubt not she suffered him for that. I 
watched her through the waltz, and then, 
after a few words with her father, who 
promised to call upon me the next day 
concerning White Creek treasure, I said 





I WANTED TO ASK YOU ABOUT THE BULL’S-EYE.’ 


ventured 


” 


‘*Oh, you're engaged,” I 
dolefully ; ‘‘ you never told me that 

‘‘Didn’t 1?” she answered, ‘‘ well, of 
course I am, and here’s my partner.” 

She went away on another man’s arm ; 
but she left to me a vision of dark eyes 
and ivory white flesh; and her breath 
still seemed to blow balmily upon my 
forehead. Her partner was a young 


‘*Good night” to her. She gave me a 
glance which was more entrancing than 
any word; and, although she had the 
habit of looking at a man as though she 
were dying for love of him, I carried it 
away with me foolishly into the street, 
when the dawn had broken with summer 
haze, and an exalting sweetness was in 
the air. 
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The invigorating breath of morning 


somewhat sobered my thoughts; but 
none the less left the impression of her 
beauty fermenting in my mind. | turned 
into Hyde Park, where the trees were 
alive with song-birds, and the glowing 
flowers sparkled with the silver freshness 
of the dew, and set out to walk to Bays- 
water. In these moments, I forgot the 
prosaic necessities of forms and customs ; 
and bethought how pleasant it would be 
if some enchantment could place her at 
my side, a Phyllis of Mayfair, freed from 
the tie of conventionality, to look at me 
for all time with those eyes she had used 
so well but an hour ago. I forgot her 
manners of speech, her unpleasing idioms, 
even the discordant note that her usually 
melodious voice was sometimes guilty of, 
forgot all but her ripe beauty, the soft- 
ness of her touch, the alluring fascination 
of her way, the insurpassable play of her 
mouth, the exquisite perfection of her 
figure. 

Women’s eyes make dreamers of us 
all; and though I have pride in the 
thought that I am not a susceptible man, 
I will confess without hesitation that I 
was as near to being in love on that 
summer morning in July as was ever a 
professor of the single state who has come 
within hail of his thirty-fifth year with his 
anti-feminine vow unweakened. 

At Lancaster Gate I paused a moment, 
leaning upon the iron rail of the drive to 
look back at the London veldt fresh to 
luxuriance in the dew showers which 
gave many colours in the play of sun- 
light. There was stillness under the 
trees, and the hum of the still sleeping 
city was hushed, though day was seeking 


to enter the blind-hid windows, and 
workmen slouched heavily to their 
labour. The scene was fresh enough, 


beautiful as many of the city’s scenes are 
beautiful ; but I had scarce time to enjoy 
when I saw the Oxford youth who had 
last danced with Margaret Klein coming 
striding over the grass, a masterful pipe 
in his mouth, and a very rough ulster 
wrapped round his almost vanishing 
shoulders. He gave me a cheery nod for 
greeting, and to my surprise he seated 
himself upon the seat by me ; and having 
offered me a cigar, which I took, he found 
his tongue so readily that I, who had 
heard his ‘‘ haw-hawing” in the ball- 
room, concluded at once that it was 
assumed and not natural to him. And 
in this I was right, as the first exchange 
of speech with him proved. 
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‘* I’ve had a sharp run to catch you,” 
said he, ‘‘ for this infernal dancing takes 
it out of you when you’re not used to it. 
I wanted a word with you particularly 
before this thing goes any further. Do 
you know anything of those people?” 

‘*Why,” said I, ‘“‘I might ask you 
that question, since you made yourself so 
much at home there; don’t you know 
them?” 

‘*No, I’m hanged if I do,” said he, 
‘*but, if I’m not mistaken, I shall be on 
very good terms with them before the 
season’s cut. You haven’t sold them 
any jewels, have you?” 

This was such an extraordinary ques- 
tion that I turned upon him with an 
angry reply upon my lips; but the word 
changed to one of amazement when I saw 
his face closely in the full sunlight. It 
was no longer the face of an Oxford boy, 
but of a man of my own age at the least. 

‘“Whew!” I remarked, as I looked 
full at him, ‘‘ you’ve made rather a quick 
change, haven’t you?” 

‘* It’s the running,” he replied, mop- 
ping himself with a handkerchief, and 
leaving his countenance like a_ half- 
washed chess-board, ‘‘we’re in for 
another six hours’ stew, and my phiz is 
plastic—I’d better be moving on, lest I 
meet any of my partners; I might break 
some hearts, you know; but what I 
wanted to say was, Don’t go making a 
fool of yourself, Mr. Sutton, over that 
little witch with the black eyes, and 
don’t, if you love your life, put yourself 
for a moment in the power of her long- 
tongued father.” 

This utterly surprising rejoinder was 
given without a suspicion of concern or 
bombast. Many people would have re- 
sented it as an impertinence, and a 
dishonourable slander upon one whose 
hospitality we had just enjoyed; but I 
had not been a dealer in jewels for ten 
years without learning to recognise in- 
stantly the ‘‘ professional” tongue ; and I 
knew that I was talking to a man from 
Scotland Yard. Yet I must confess that 
I laughed inwardly at the absurdity of his 
fears. Few men had come to London 
with stronger recommendation than Ker- 
shaw Klein, and even the banks had 
trusted him implicitly. 

‘** Are you sure that you are making no 
mistake?” I asked as he buttoned up his 
coat and looked about for a hansom. 
**You gentlemen have been wofully out 
lately; I can’t forget that one of you 
cautioned me against Count Hevilick 
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three months ago, and if I’d listened 
to him I should be worth five thousand 
less than I am at this moment. If this 
man is what you think, he’s managed to 
blind a good many big people—and his 
own Embassy into the bargain.” 

He thought for some minutes before he 
answered me, standing with his hands in 
his pockets and his cigar pointing up- 
wards from the extreme corner of his 
mouth. His reply was given with a pity- 
ing smile, and was patronising—as are 
the replies of men convinced but unable 
to convince. 

** Well,” he said, exhaling tremendous 
clouds of smoke, ‘* what I know I know ; 
and what I don’t know my wits will find 
out for me. I gave you the tip because 
you’ve done me—though you don’t know 
it—a good many services; but whether 
you take it or leave it, that’s your look- 
out. Only, and this is my last word, 
don’t come complaining to me if the 
witch walks off with your goods—and 
don’t write to the Zimes if her father 
cracks your skull.” 

He had turned on his heel before I 
could utter another word ; and he left me 
to walk slowly and thoughtfully to Bays- 
water, divided in my musings between 
the vision of the Chilian girl’s beauty 
and the jewels of mine which she wore, 
but for which her father had not paid. I 
can only set it down to absurd infatua- 
tion; but I admit unhesitatingly that I 
did not very much care then whether the 
financial part of the business left me lack- 
ing the money or possessed of it. A rash 
disregard for expense is the surest sign 
that a woman has interested you; a 
longing to pay her milliner’s bills is a 
necessary instinct to the disposition for 
marriage. I was at that time, and in the 
exhilaration of wish that came of the 
power of morning, quite ready to let so 
perfect a creature remain indebted to 
me for anything; and this was natural 
since the spice of a little suspicion is 
often the most attractive flavour in a 
woman's character. But the question of 
the treasure of White Creek was another 
matter altogether. The great diamond 
was not my own, although it lay at that 
time in my safe in Bond Street. It was 
the property of a syndicate, in which I 
held a third of the shares ; but the others 
looked to me for the safe disposal of the 
stone, and for the profit of ten thousand 
pounds which we hoped to get by its sale. 
My responsibility, then, was no usual 
one; and the barest suggestion that I was 
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trafficking with a swindler was enough to 
set me itching with anxiety. 

I went home in this mood, but not to 
sleep. A feverish dreaming—chiefly of a 
seductive girl with black-brown wavy hair 
and black eyes that searched and fascinated 
with an inexplicable spell—served me for 
rest; and at eleven o’clock I was at my 
office, and the Chilian was with me. He 
was a man of fine presence, a long black 
beard falling upon his ample chest, and a 
certain refinement of carriage and bearing 
giving him a dignity which is not usual in 
an American. The object of his visit was 
twofold, to pay the bill he owed me, and 
to tell me that his partner, Hermann 
Rudisic, would reach London from Val- 
paraiso in a week’s time ; when he would 
bring him to me to complete the purchase 
of the great stone. He said further that 
as the season was over, he had taken a 
place near Basingstoke, the Woodfields 
it was named; and that he hoped his 
daughter, who did not do well in an 
English climate, would benefit by the 
wealth of pine-trees about the house. He 
finished by giving me a reference to his 
London bankers, and also another to one 
of the best known of the financiers in 
Lombard Street. In due course I com- 
municated with both firms, and received 
answers which set every doubt about the 
financial position of Kershaw Klein at rest. 
The bankers declared that I might trusthim 
unhesitatingly for such a sum as I named. 
The other replied that the Colonel’s 
brother was of great standing and position 
in Chili, and that he himself carried letters 
which proved his undoubted probity. 
More complete vindication could not be 
had; and I went home to laugh con- 
sumedly at the gentleman who had found 
such a mare’s nest, and to wonder if my 
friends would laugh very much if they 
heard—how little | thought at that time 
of the old pleasantries with which I had 
once greeted the tidings of a marriage. 

I did not hear more of Klein for some 
fifteen days, at the end of which time he 
wrote saying that Hermann Rudisic was 
with him at Basingstoke ; and that they 
hoped to call upon me on the following 
Friday. The march of events was from 
that time quick. On the Thursday, I 
read in a daily paper of an accident in 
Berkshire to a Chilian visitor, who had 
been thrown from his carriage and seri- 
ously hurt. The account said that his life 
was despaired of, and that he was then 
lying at the house of his host, the well- 
known Colonel Kershaw Klein, who had 
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taken Lord Aberly’s place, the Wood- 
fields. On the Friday morning, I re- 
ceived a long letter from the Colonel 
deploring the accident and the delay, 
more especially because his commission 
to purchase the stone extended only to 
the roth of August, and it was then the 
third. He hoped, however, that matters 
would look brighter at the end of that 
time; and would bring his partner to 
London the moment he could travel. 

Now, at the first thought, this intelli- 
gence set all the inherent suspicion, which 
is a part of me, at work once more. 
Suggestions of doubt rose again and 
again instantly to be suppressed. Had 
I not satisfied myself again and again 
as to the Colonel’s standing, his means, 
his reputation, and his personal character ? 
Was he not staying in Lord Aberly’s 
house, had not he passed most brilliantly 
through a London season; were there 
not twenty members of the Bachelors’ 
Club seeking to pay for the sake of his 
daughter the fine imposed upon amorous 
backsliders? If one were to suspect 
every man with such credentials as these, 
the sooner one shut one’s door, and locked 
one’s safe for good, the better for all hope 
of doing business. Of all this I was 
certain; and had already come to the 
determination to put from my mind sus- 
picion both of the Count and his daughter, 
when there came to me by the afternoon 
delivery another letter concerning the 
matter, but this was anonymous and in a 
hand I did not know. It was a curious 
scrawl written upon a slip of account 
paper, and its contents were but these 
words :— 

‘** You will be asked to Kershaw Klein’s 
house in three days. I told you the other 
morning not to trust yourself with the 
man ; I say now, accept the invitation.” 

This was plainly from my friend of Hyde 
Park; and I confess that his pompous 
mysteriousness and pretence of knowledge 
amused me. Even he no longer com- 
plained of Colonel Klein’s reputation, nor 
advise me now to avoid him. His letter 
finally quieted my scruples, and from that 
moment I resolved to dally with them no 
longer ; and to let no silly fears delay the 
negotiations for the sale of the treasure 
of White Creek. 

In this resolution I waited rather 
anxiously for the coming of Klein and 
his partner, but three days went, and I 
saw nothing of them; it being on the 
Monday morning at eleven o’clock that 
the former drove up to Bond Street in a 





single brougham, and came with his 
daughter into my private office. He 
seemed in a great state of distress, saying 
that Rudisic, although better, was still 
unable to set foot to the ground; and 
begging me as the time was so short to 
take the great jewel to Berkshire—his 
house was just across the line dividing 
the county from Hampshire—and there to 
settle the matter that very day. I heard 
him mechanically ; my eyes glued on the 
exquisite picture which his daughter made, 
her gown of white delaine showing the 
mature contour of her figure admir- 
ably, and her deep brown hair rolling 
from the shelter of a great straw hat in 
silken waves upon her shoulders. If she 
had fascinated me at the dance, the 
fascination was intensified there. I would 
cheerfully have risked the best parcel of 
rubies in the place to have had the plea- 
sure of keeping her there even for an 
hour ; and I did not hesitate one moment 
in accepting Klein’s offer. 

‘*Come down to-day,” said he, ‘‘ and 
bring your man with you in case we don’t 
do business, and you have to return 
alone. I don’t like mailing with big stuff 
on me; you never know who gets wind 
of it. I suppose you have somebody you 
could take.” 

Even with the girl’s eyes upon me and 
her laughing threat to ‘‘ make me tramp 
at tennis awhile,” I had a measure of 
satisfaction in this request, and thought 
instantly of Abel. 

‘* Yes,” said I with a light laugh, ‘I 
will bring my own detective. He’s down 
there now.” 

‘* That’s right,” said Klein, ‘‘ and we'll 
catch the two-forty from Waterloo. I’ve 
ordered the carriage to meet that, and 
there’s just time for a snack between 
whiles. Never forget your food, sir—I 
don’t for all the business in Europe. I 
once lost a commission for a railway in 
Venezuela through a sandwich—but there 
that’s another story,and I’ll tell it you over 
a chop at the Criterion. 1 guess I’ve got 
an appetite on, and so’s Margaret, eh, 
little girl?” 

He slapped his chest to signify that a 
void was there, and we all went off down 
Piccadilly, returning afterwards for the 
gem which I had placed in a flat-velvet 
case. I put it into my jewel pocket, 
cunningly contrived in my vest, and with 
no more delay we got to Waterloo and 
to our saloon, Abel travelling second 
class, by the by, and in another compart- 
ment. There was a_ well-turned-out 
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waggonette to meet us when we reached 
Basingstoke ; and after a drive of some- 
thing under an hour through some of that 
glorious pine scenery of southern Berk- 
shire, we entered a short drive edged by 
thick laurels, and were shortly at the 
gate of the Woodfields. Of the exterior 
of the house I saw nothing, for, as I 
descended from the waggonette, I chanced 





THE FOOTMAN. 


to catch the eye of the footman, who had 
a finger to his lips; and an exclamation 
almost broke from my lips. Notwith- 
standing his disguise I recognised the 
man inamoment. He was the ‘‘ Oxford 
youth ” who had given me a cigar in the 
park on the morning after the dance in 
Grosvenor Crescent. 

The discovery was not a pleasant one. 
It made discord of all the music of Mar- 
garet Klein’s voice — she was quickly 
babbling to me in the old Georgian Hall 
—and forbade my taking considerable 
notice of the massive oak of the double 
staircase, or of the exceedingly bright- 
nosed ‘‘ ancestors”” who smiled upon us 
from twenty gilt frames. Abel had come 
up to my room with me, I pretending 
that he invariably acted as my valet ; and 
Once inside a very large but very ugly 
square bedchamber, whose windows over- 
looked the prim lawn and terrace of 
flowers, I shut the door and had a word 
with him. 

“Abel,” said I, ‘‘that footman who 
drove us from the station must be one of 
the Scotland Yard lot ; what’s he doing 
in this house ?” 

Abel whistled, and by instinct I sup- 
pose put his hand upon his pistol 
pocket. 
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‘*Have you got your revolver with 
you, sir?” he asked. 

‘© Of course I have; and I'll take this 
opportunity to charge all the chambers, 
but I don’t believe for a moment there 
will be occasion to use it. The man’s 
on a false scent entirely. It’s necessary 
at the same time to act like wise men, 
and not like fools, and I must count on 
you to be near me while we’re in the 
place. If there’s any knavery afoot, we 
sha’n’t hear of it until the place is asleep ; 
but come here when I am going to bed, 
and then we shall know what to do.” 

I sent him off with this to the servants’ 
quarters, and dressed, though an _ in- 
describable sense of nervousness had 
taken hold of me; and I found myself 
peering into every cupboard and cranny 
like an old woman looking for a burglar. 
The situation was either as dangerous as 
it could be, or I was the victim of farcical 
fears. Yet the very shadows across the im- 
mense floor, and the aureola upon the 
carpet about the dressing table seemed to 
give gloom to the chamber. So thick 
were the walls of the old house that no 
sound reached me from the rooms below ; 
and when the gong struck the hour for 
dinner its note reverberated as a wave of 
deadened sound through some curtained 
chapel or chill vault. What did it mean, 
I kept asking myself; the illness, was it 
sham ? the man from London, was he on 
a fool’s errand? my visit, was it fool- 
hardy ? Had I walked into a trap at the 
bidding of a pretty woman? were all the 
guarantees I had received in the Colonel’s 
favour fraudulent or mistaken? I could 
not think so. Again and again I told 
myself that the fellow from Scotland Yard 
was an absurd crank upon a false scent, 
and that ninety jewellers of a hundred 
would have done as I had done, and have 
brought the stone to Berkshire. And 
with this thought I took a better courage 
and hastily finished my dressing. I need 
scarce say that I had the jewel in my 
pocket when I went to the drawing-room, 
and that I had already determined that it 
should not leave me for a moment. I got 
rid, however, of more of my fears when I 
entered the artistic and homely room 
where Margaret Klein was waiting ; and 
in the brighter scene of light and laughter 
the absurdity of suspicion again occurred 
to me. 

The meal was an excellent one, admir- 
ably served ; the wine was perfect. I sat 
at my host’s right facing his daughter, 
who seemed to exert herself unusually to 
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fascinate, making delicate play with her 
speaking eyes ; and promising me all the 
possibilities of Berkshire rest, if I cared 
to stay with them over the week. To 
this her father, the Colonel, who had the 
ribbon of an Order in his buttonhole, and 
looked exceedingly handsome, added— 

“And I hope you will, for you’re not 
seeming as well as you were last week. 
You people in England live in too narrow 
a circle. A voyage across the pond 
makes an epoch in your lives; you are 
scarce prepared to admit yet that there is 
any other city but London. If you would 
enlarge the scope of your actions you 
would grumble less—and perhaps, if I 
may say so, allow that other nations 
share some of your best boasted qualities. 
Now I am truly cosmopolitan; I regard 
no city as my home; I would as soon set 
out on a voyage of three thousand miles 
as of five. I come to England, and I 
do it in ten days from Land’s End to 
John o’ Groat’s; and when I think I'll 
rest awhile I ask, Where is your pretty 
county ? and I settle for three weeks to 
explore it.” 

‘*T hope Mr. Sutton will do the same,” 
said Margaret, following up his invita- 
tion. ‘*1 want to learn all about the 
dames who won't know you unless you 
had a grandfather; and I should like to 
see a curate who is passing rich on forty 
pounds a year. I guess we mean to go 
right in now we’re amongst your best 
folk.” 

‘* I'll stay a day or two with pleasure 
if you will pilot me,” said I, as she rose 
to go to the drawing-room—but I little 
knew that my visit was to terminate 
abruptly in three hours or less, or what 
was to happen in the between-time. 

A lean, lank-looking butler served the 
Colonel and myself with coffee when she 
had gone; and after that he took me to 
the drawing-recom, where I found her en- 
gaged in the unexpected pursuit of trying 
over a ‘‘coster” song. The Colonel sug- 
gested business at once, saying— 

‘*T'll leave you with Margaret while I 
go up to Hermann and learn if he’s well 
enough to receive us—lI dare say you can 
amuse yourselves. I sha’n’t be gone five 
minutes.” 

He was really away for twenty minutes ; 
but I did not count the time. The whole 
situation seemed so curious—on the one 
hand a London detective playing footman 
in the house, on the other, a delightful 
host, and a girl whose every word fasci- 
nated and whose every motion drew you 


instinctively to her—that I gave up any 
attempt to solve it; and beyond the 
knowledge that I had reason to be watch- 
ful I put no restraint upon myself, but sat 
at her side while she played the lightest 
of music, or occasionally lent back to 
speak to me so that her hair brushed my 
face and her eyes almost looked into 
mine. 

‘“*It was good of you to come,” she 
almost whispered in one of these pauses, 
glancing up timorously, and speaking 
altogether in the sympathetic tone. 

‘*Do you miss the excitement of Lon- 
don?” I asked, letting my hand rest for 
a moment on hers. 

‘*T guess not,” she replied, ‘‘ but I 
miss some one who can talk to me as you 
talk ; you’re going to stop awhile, aren’t 
you?” 

‘** T'll stop as long as you ask me to.” 

When he was gone she went on play- 
ing for some minutes, turning away at 
last impatiently from the piano, and 
facing round with a_ serious, almost 
alarmed look. What she meant to say 
or do I cannot tell, for at that moment 
the Colonel came back and told us that 
his partner was in the dressing-room 
upstairs, and would be glad to see me at 
once. 

‘* Margaret may come too?” he asked 
me. ‘*She would like to see the great 
stone.” 

‘*Of course,” I replied; ‘‘it will be 
a pleasure to show it to her.” 

I cannot tell you why it was, but as we 
rose together to leave the room I seemed 
in a moment to realise that the affair 
had come to a crisis. In that instant, 
notwithstanding guarantees, references, 
Margaret Klein’s fascinations, and the 
hundred arguments I had so often used 
to convince myself of the folly of sus- 
picion, there came to me as distinct and 
clear a warning as though some human 
voice had given speech to it. The very 
silence of the others—for they said no word, 
and a curious hesitation seemed to come 
upon them—impressed the conviction of 
the monition. Once in the hall, my uneasi- 
ness became stronger, for there at a table 
was the footman I had recognised, and as 
he glanced at me when I passed him his 
face was knit up as the face of a man 
thinking, and he let a glass fall at the 
very moment we reached the stairs. 
What he wished to convey I do not 
know; but although I felt there was 
danger in leaving the ground floor, 
another force dragged me on behind the 
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Colonel, and kept me advancing un- 
hesitatingly until I had reached the end 
of the long picture-gallery with him, and 
he had knocked upon a door in the 
eastern wing of the rambling mansion. 
What this force was I do not pretend to 
explain. It may have been merely the 
influence of the woman; it may have 
been my inherent obstinacy and belief 
in myself; or simple lack of conviction 
which forbade any public expression of 
the fears I had fomented. I know only 
that we waited for some seconds in the 
passage until a hospital nurse opened 
the door, and that I 
found myself at last 
in a very ‘pretty 
boudoir, where a 
pale and _sickly- 
looking man was 
lying upon a couch, 
but propped up to 


greet us. The for- 
malities of intro- 
duction were . ac- 


complished by the 
Colonel with great 
suavity and grace ; 
and the nurse hav- 
ing set chairs at 
the side of the sick 
man’s couch, and 
placed a_ table 
there, she with- 
drew, and we were 
ready for the busi- 
ness. 

That you should 
understand what 
happened in the 
next few minutes, 
it is necessary for 
me to say a word 
upon the construc- 
tion of the bou- 
doir. It was a 
room hung in pink 
silk and white, and it had two doors 
in it, giving off to other rooms whose 
size I could not see since they were 
in darkness. For light we had a lamp 
with a white shade, upon the invalid’s 
table, and two others upon the mantel- 
shelf ; while we were seated in a fashion 
that allayed any fears I might have 
had of personal and sudden attack. 
The Colonel lounged in an American 
rocking-chair, he being nearest to the 
head of the couch; his daughter leant 
back against a buhl-work cabinet, she 
being a little way from the sick man’s 
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feet ; I had a library-chair, and was alone 
in an attitude which would allow me 
to spring to my defence—if that were 
necessary—without delay. I looked, too, 
at Hermann Rudisic, the Colonel’s part- 
ner, and I confess that contempt for his 
physical powers was my first thought. | 
was convinced that if it were a question 
of fight, I could hold the two men until 
Abel, who was in the servants’ hall, came 
to my assistance; and while the others 
were present I had no fear of any of 
those wild machinations which are chiefly 
the property of imaginative fiction-makers. 





‘4 PALE AND SICKLY-LOOKING MAN WAS LYING UPON A COUCH.” 


This knowledge gave to me my nerve 
again ; and without more ado I took the case 
from my pocket, and showed the stone. 

The vision of the glorious gem, rippling 
on its surface with a myriad lights, white, 
and golden, and many-coloured, in the 
play of radiating fire, was one that com- 
pelled the silence of amazed admiration 
for many minutes. Margaret Klein first 
spoke, her face bent to the diamond 
so that its waves of colour seemed to 
float up to her ravished eyes ; and with a 
little cry wrung from her satisfaction she 
said— 
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‘©Oh, Mr. Sutton, it’s too beautiful to 
look at.” 

‘1 am glad that it does not disappoint,” 
said I. 

‘“‘It could disappoint no one,” the 
invalid said, stretching out a hand which 
trembled to draw the treasure closer to 
his eyes. 

‘*It’s the whitest stone I’ve seen for 
three years,” the Colonel remarked coolly, 
and then, as with a new thought, he 
added— 

‘*]T believe it’s whiter than the Brazilian 
stone in my old ring. I should like to 
compare them, if you'll let me? The 
other stuff is in my dressing-room there ; 
Margaret, will you get it ? 

He gave her his keys, and taking a 
lamp from the shelf, she passed into the 
chamber which was behind me. In the 
same moment Rudisic asked his host to 
prop him up higher upon the couch ; and 
the Colonel had just begun to place the 
pillows when I heard Margaret’s voice 
crying— 

‘* Father, I can’t open the drawer—it’s 
stuck ; do come and help.” 

It was an act of consummate folly—that 
I concede you; but I was so completely 
unaware of any signs of trickery here, and 
had so forgotten my fears, that I found it 
the most natural thing in the world to 
step into the room, and to enjoy helping 
the girl in her difficulty. I discovered 
her before an open door—the door of a 
wardrobe I thought it was for a moment, 
but I saw at the second look that it 
gave access to a tiny chamber, whereof 
the walls were all drawers. Margaret 
Klein herself stood within this curiously 
fashioned safe, built as part of the house, 
and was still struggling with the refractory 
drawer, so that I had no hesitation—nor, 
indeed, thought suspiciously—in going to 
her side. She laughed slyly as we stood 
in the semi-dark together ; and my hand 
falling by chance on hers, she pressed it, 
and put her face very close to mine—so 
close, that to have resisted kissing her 
would have been a crime for which a man 
would have repented until his last day. 
I cannot tell accurately how long I held 
her in a passionate embrace, feeling her 
lips glued upon my own; but suddenly 
and quickly she pushed me from her with 
a surprising strength of arm, and before 
I could regain my balance she had sprung 
into the room, and the door of the small 
chamber in which I was left swung to 
with a clang, striking me backward as it 
pressed upon me, and coming nigh to 


stunning me. So thick was this door, so 
impenetrable, that its closing was suc- 
ceeded by the stillness of vault or cata- 
comb. I had scarce realised the whole 
trick, or the terrible predicament sheer 
folly had placed me in, when I was 
plunged into the abyss of utter darkness, 
shut as it were into the coffin that had 
been prepared for me. A frightful panic, 
a hideous terror, an indescribable anger, 
came upon me from the very first moment 
of that fearful trial. For some minutes 
—the first minutes of imprisonment in a 
room where I could stand my height with 
difficulty, but whose iron sides my elbows 
touched as I turned—I think my reason 
must have been paralysed. Rage, shame 
of my folly, yet above all, unsurpassable 
fear, drove me to beat with my fists upon 
the door, which gave me back the touch 
of solid steel; to cry out aloud as a man 
in the throes of painful death; to grind 
my teeth until pain shot into my brain; 
to forget, in fact, that I was from that 
time helpless, and that others alone could 
give to me life. 

When the first great terror had passed, 
and a mental struggle had left me with 
some sense, I leant against the steel door, 
and thought again of my fate. I had 
little science, yet I knew that the hours 
of any man, shut in an air-tight chamber 
such as that room of steel was, could be 
few. I had heard that asphyxiation was 
a peaceful death and think I could have 
had courage to face if a little light had 
been given to me. But I was in utter 
weighty darkness; I could not even see 
that dull red light as of one’s own soul 
shining, which may come in the gentler 
dark of night. There was only upon me 
that sense of impenetrable blackness, the 
grim feeling that I had come to my coffin, 
had slept in it, and arisen to this un- 
speakable terror. My whole being then 
seemed to cry aloud for sight, one moment 
in which living light should again shine 
upon me. A great craving for air ; a sense 
of terrible effort in the lungs, a rushing of 
blood to the head—these things succeeded, 
and as | suffered them, flashes of thought 
came and passed, hope extended a hand 
to me, processes of reasoning told me 
that I should be saved only to convince 
me the more that I should die. 

If I could have reasoned sanely I should 
have seen that my hope was all bound up 
in Abel and the detective in the house. 
Klein, and the invalid, and the girl—they 
had been gone long since, unless others 
had put hands upon them. My own ser- 
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“1 CANNOT TELL ACCURATELY HOW LONG I HELD HER IN A PASSIONATE EMBRACE.” 
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vant, I knew, would seek for me first ; 
but even if he came to the safe, how 
would he open it, how cut through these 
inches of steel before death had ended it 
all? . It was even possible that the door 
of the strong room was a concealed door 
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—and so afterwards I proved it to be. In 
that case, how would they know even of 
my necessity? These torturing reflec- 
tions threw at last a glimmer of necessary 
activity upon my despair. I raised my 
voice, though I had then the strangest 
sensation in my veins, and my heart was 
pumping audibly ; and for many minutes 
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I shouted with all my strength. Once I 
thought that I heard, even through the 
door, some sound from the other room ; 
yet when I cried louder, and beat again 
upon the steel, there was no signal. I 
remained unheeded—my voice gradually 
failed me; I could cry no longer, but 
began to sink almost into a coma. 

cated long this coma lasted, I cannot 
tell. I was roused 
from it after a 
hideous dream of 
waiting by sounds 
of knocking upon 
some wall near me; 
and with a 


new 
strength I shouted 
again, and- beat 


again upon the door 
of steel. Yet, I 
knew that I was not 
heard, for the sound 
of the blows grew 
fainter and were 
passing away—and 
life which had come 
near again seemed 
to pass with them. 
Then was my su- 
preme moment of 
misery, yet one giv- 
ing an_ inspiration 
which brought me 
here to write this 
record. Recoiling 
from the door as the 
knocks without grew 
fainter, I struck my 
back against the 
iron wall, and my 
pistol, which I had 
forgotten, pressed 
into my. flesh. Re- 
gardless of all 
thought of conse- 
quences, of the path 
of the bullet, or 
the effect upon me 
of the stifling smoke, 
I fired three rounds 
from the _ revolver 
into the room—and 
instantly was breath- 
ing the densest smoke. Then a sudden 
faintness took me; and I recollect only 
that I fell forward into a world of light, 
and there slept. 
. + * * * 

‘* The joke was, seeing you living, Mr. 

Sutton, that Abel swallowed the rum that 


butler gave him, and was made as in- 
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sensibly drunk as a man who takes stage 
chloroform. I knew all along that the 
butler was the one to watch ; and while I 
never thought they’d do you mischief in 
the room—believing they meant to work 
after midnight—my men in the grounds 
clapped the bracelets on the lank chap up 
by the woods there, and he had the dia- 
mond on him.” 

‘*And the Colonel and his daughter 
and the invalid ?” I asked, raising myself 
in the bed of an upper chamber of the 
Woodfields, on the foot of which sat my 
old friend the detective of Hyde Park. 

‘*Got clear away by a back staircase 
we'd never heard of, through a cellar and 
a passage tothe lower grounds! They 
knocked old Jimmy, the local policeman, 
on the head by the spinney, and all they 
left him was a bump as big as an orange. 
That girl must have had a liking for you. 
One of my men nearly took her as she 
jumped into a dog-cart ; but she threw 
the keys in his face, and he brought them 
here. I knew nothing about this room, 
and shouldn’t have done except for the 
ring of your revolver; but the last Lord 
Aberly built it to take his famous collec- 
tion of rubies and emeralds, and that lag 
Klein evidently heard of it, and leased the 
place furnished on that account. 

‘*How do you know that he was a 
swindler ?” 
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‘*T heard of him in New York when ] 
was there last winter. He was wanted 
for the great mail robbery near St. Louis. 
A clever scoundrel, too ; deceived a heap 
of folk by forged letters of introduction, 
and the banks by leaving big deposits 
with them. He must be worth a pretty 


. pile ; but I don’t doubt he came over here 


from America on purpose to steal your 
diamonds. He was out at the Cape nine 
months ago, and got to hear all about 
the White Creek stone. Then he must 
have known that Herbert Klein, his sup- 
posed brother, and a real rich man of 
Valparaiso, was away yachting in the 
Pacific—and so he claimed him and traded 
on his undoubted couple of million. A 
clever forger, and the other two with him 
nearly as smart. It was lucky for you 
that one of the grooms here had heard of 
a mysterious place in that dressing-room, 
and led me, when I missed you, to tap 
the walls. You were nearly done for, and 
though you don’t know, you’ve been in 
bed pretty well a week.” 

** And the man’s daughter ?”’ I asked, a 
little anxiously. 

‘*His daughter,” he replied; ‘‘ pshaw, 
she’s his wife !—and we'll take the pair of 
them yet.” 

But he never did, although the lank 
butler is now our guest at Dartmoor. 
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AVE you ever had any intimate deal- 
ings with that cynical student of 
humanity, the crossing-sweeper? I have 



























THE CONTEMPTUOUS SWEEPER. 
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long admired, somewhat timidly, the range 
and subtlety of his observation. No man 
in a great city has such varied opportuni- 
ties of taking tribute from public weak- 
nesses ; for even if you do not yield the 
customary penny, he gets a relish of 
criticism, a kind of social savoury, from 
the spectacle of your assumed indifference. 
Many people, | believe, pay toll to the 
crossing-sweeper, not out of charity, not 
because they are grateful for the work of 
his besom, but simply to escape the most 
acute form of his contempt. A_ well- 
swept crossing on a rainy day in town is 
like a miraculous path through a black 
sea of liquid mud, divided by the indus- 
trial Moses who touches a battered hat in 
your honour, and traversed by Pharaoh’s 
chariots, splashing the chosen people who 
are on foot. Now, you are well aware 
- of your obligation 
to the besom ; but 
in the pride of 
your heart you 
resent it. You 
would like to 
pass that sweeper 
without any ap- 
parent recogni- 
tion of his service, 
or even of his 
existence. You 
are all the angrier 


because you 

know he is fixing 

t : a cold, relentless 
eye on the inner 

qu sanctuary of your 


native meanness, 
which you con- 
trive pretty well 
to conceal from 


x x 
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the rest of the world. The most gener- 
ously impulsive amongst us has a secret 
desire to dodge small claims: and it is 
when the sweeper, with superficial defer- 
ence, murmurs, ‘‘Spare a copper, sir,” 
that you feel the veil is torn from one 
of the minor basenesses of life, and you 
either pay the penny, knowing perfectly 
well that the ruthless inquisitor believes it 








AT WATERLOO PLACE, 


to be wrung from shame, or you stalk 
hurriedly on with a keen sense of dis- 
comfiture, as of a besom assailing you 
in the rear. 

It is that pretended deference which is 
the sweeper’s deadliest shaft. An ancient 
warrior of the roadway who does battle 
with the elements in Waterloo Place is to 
me an object of peculiar dread. He is 
very old, and to all appearance even 
painfully humble. But there is such a 
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potent satire in his eye that I have often 
gone out of my way, and made a most 
inconvenient défour, solely because I 
found my pocket as void of coppers as 
Mr. George Moore says the true artist 
ought to be of morals. Sometimes I have 
not bethought me of this vacuum until | 
have reached the middle of the crossing, 
and come into full view of its custodian, 
who has promptly saluted my approach 
by flicking off imaginary mud with a few 
flourishes of his implement. That is an 
awful moment. To pass him with a nod 
of sickly apology, to see the bitter mock- 
ery lurking beneath his servile smile, as 
who should say, ‘‘ Want my crossin’ for 
nothin’, do yer? Do me out of my penny, 
and think I believe yer forgot it, would 
yer? Bah! I know yer and yer mean 
wrigglin’ ways, all to cheat a pore ole 
man!” this experience is like a corro- 
sive acid in my memory. Next day I am 
there again, and twopence is put into the 
aged fist—twopence, including a penny 
for arrears—but there is no more genial 
emotion in the veteran’s watery eye than 
if he were acknowledging conscience- 
money for income-tax. 

ANOTHER typical sweeper of my ac- 
quaintance has a small crossing in St. 
James’s Street, where he practises a 
haughty reserve, as of one who in better 
days might have dwelt in marble halls. 
I have never known him ask for money, 
or even condescend to glance at the pedes- 
trian. He has his meals at fashionable 
hours, evidently regarding a dirty piece of 
newspaper as superior to the snowiest of 
club linen; and after lunch he produces 
his pipe with the air of retiring to the 
snuggest corner of the smoking-room. 
When you meekly tender a coin, he takes 
it with severe surprise, as if in doubt 
whether you are not offering him a de- 
liberate insult, but finally decides to 
keep it on the ground that you probably 
mean well, and do not know any better. 
When I have seen him leaning comfort- 
ably and even luxuriously against the wall 
on araw day, tranquilly puffing at his pipe, 
and gazing with mingled pity and amuse- 
ment at the gilded youth going in and out 
of White’s, I have been tempted to mur- 
mur in his ear, ‘‘Are you not tired of 
this masquerade, M. de Rothschild?” or, 
‘*Does his Highness Prince Florizel of 
Bohemia think he can always escape detec- 
tion?” But my courage has failed me at 
the critical moment, and I have merely 
slipped a copper into his hand, and has- 
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tened away trembling at what may be the 
audacious folly of adding such a mite to 
millions in disguise. 





Or the sweeper with one leg, which he 
obtrusively overworks ; of the boy who 
besets you with sparkling importunity ; 
of the strategist who nurses puddles in 
dimly-lighted places, usually in the middle 
of a plank-way skirting a hoarding (there 
is an exquisite spot of this kind in the 
Charing Cross Road), and suddenly ex- 


—— 
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THE SWEEPER AT ST. JAMES’S-STREET. 
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claims in a note of respectful warning, 
‘*Take care, my lord!” thus appealing 
with meretricious art both to gratitude 
and vanity—for who is not willing to 
be mistaken for our old nobility ?—of 
these sweepers I need not speak in detail ; 
but when the besom is handled by woman 
(unwashed it may be, yet still beautiful), 
the complicated troubles of the sensitive 
wayfarer reach their climax. First, his 
chivalry is aghast at the sight of the 
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scavenger in petticoats, and he is 
prompted to exclaim with old Eccles, 
‘*O Society! O class legislation! shall 
this be?” He restrains with difficulty 
the impulse to tear off his coat like 
Raleigh, spread it in the muddiest place, 
and beg the Elizabeth of the crossing to 
tread on it, while he brandishes her besom 
in the face of a cruel world. Then he 
reflects that he has often seen Mary on the 
stairs with the morning broom, and has had 
no desire to relieve her of that instrument 
of domestic industry. Is it womanly to 
sweep away cobwebs, but degrading to 
the ‘softer sex ” to clean the street? Is 
there any ‘‘softer sex” in these days, 
when two mincing steps ina petticoat are 
turned into a manly stride in knicker- 
bockers? Obviously you cannot stand 
in the rain, blocking up the crossing, 
while you propound these problems ; and 
so with your brain in a whirl you hurry 
on, haunted by a bitter suspicion that had 
you confided your moral predicament to 
Elizabeth, though she might not have 
expressed herself in the retort of the 
immortal costermonger in George Mere- 
dith to the gentleman whose white waist- 
coat he had rumpled on London Bridge : 
‘** Damn your punctilio!” still she could 
have remarked with justice, ‘‘ Give us a 
copper, and deuce take your metaphys- 
ics!” 





O Mary with the morning broom, 
With dainty cap and gown of print, 
Who raises dust-clouds in my room, 
And gives the spiders just a hint ; 
Who to old carpets charms each tint 
Of Turkey in its pristine glow— 
Say, would it be a heart of flint 
That bade you to a crossing go? 


And would you laugh, or would you 
weep, 
Or take your month, or make a scene, 
Were I to tell you that to sweep 
A strip of mud-way very clean 
Would give you pleasure quite as keen 
As many monarchs ever know ?— 
Your besom-sceptre seize, O Queen, 
And to your crossing proudly go! 


Think how the pennies in your palm 
Would drop from avarice austere, 
How ancestry would lose that calm 
Which marks the gait of Vere de Vere, 
How many a paladin and peer 
Would leave off riding in the Row, 
To brave the drayman’s wild career, 
And o’er your crossing slyly go! 


x X 2 
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No, Mary with the morning broom ; 
Continue on athletic toe 

To chase the spiders to their doom, 
And let that tempting crossing go! 

I pon’t know why the crossing-sweeper 
should suggest the journalist to my mind, 
though, when you come to think of it, 
there is a certain affinity between them. 
The journalist has his little crossing in 
the thoroughfare of politics, literature, the 
drama, or what not; and he gently hints 








**THE BOY WHO BESETS YOU 


to you that for the trifling sum of a penny 
(though he sometimes rates his services 
as high as sixpence) you may find a well- 
swept causeway through the chaos of 
mud, the said mud meaning, of course, 
the opinions which no decent citizen ought 
to entertain. A great many journalistic 
besoms are plied every day and every 
week, and so numerous are the crossings 
that the simple-minded pedestrian must 
sometimes be rather bewildered. It is 
even said that the besoms are used with 
such reckless or even malicious energy 
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that reputable persons, especially those 
engaged in artistic vocations, are often 
buffeted and bespattered until they are 
forced to withdraw from the observation 
of the public. 

TuHIs complaint was lately the subject 
of a dramatic satire at one of our principal 
theatres. The chief interest of the 
play related to a certain club of journal- 
ists whose business it was to make or 
mar the fortunes of playwrights and 
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WITH SPARKLING IMPORTUNITY.” 


players, without any reference to merit, 
but solely to satisfy personal whims or 
grudges. On the piece itself I have no 
desire to dwell. For some reason—prob- 
ably because the manners and customs of 
journalists please not the million, or 
are caviare to the general—it was not 
successful. Like Prince Fred in the 
lampoon, it was alive and is dead; a 
fact so sufficient that, as in the Prince's 
case, ‘‘ there’s no more to be said.” But 
the morbid suspicions begotten in the 
atmosphere of intense self-consciousness 
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in which the dramatic genius has its being, 
tempt me to relate the thrilling adventure 
of a critic who found himself a villain, 
malgré lui, all owing to a slight attack of 
nerves. 

It was his duty to see a certain play for 
the benefit of a weekly journal which, 
although it possessed a dazzling radiance 
of talent, was not opulent in the mere 
commercial sense. Having twice applied 
for a seat at the theatre without ‘success, 
he was seized by a spasm of irritation. 
Mr. Pinero described the other day the 
advice he should give to a fond parent 
who wished to article her boy to a firm of 
dramatic critics. If the lady were to con- 
sult me, I should write, ‘‘ My dear madam, 
I have examined the bumps of your off- 
spring, and I find his organ of venera- 
tion so abnormally large, that I have no 
hesitation in declaring him to be a born 
dramatic critic. There is, moreover, a 
placid ecstasy in his eye, which, if 
habitual, will be of the utmost value to 
him in the career he has chosen. The 
only warning I have to give him is that he 
must beware of his nervous system. No 
critic has any right to have nerves, 
which are the exclusive perquisites of 
people engaged in the theatrical busi- 
ness. Your boy tells me that his earliest 
taste for the drama was shown at school, 
when he declined (very properly) to fight 
another boy, but exclaimed, ‘Ha! ha! 
A time will come!’ This is a distinctly 
dangerous symptom. In the dramatic 
world it might be held to indicate a 
settled malignity. I should advise you to 
take your son to some eminent specialist 
in nervous disorders. P.S.—A course of 
Turkish baths might be beneficial.” 

Tue moral of this is the sequel of my 
story. In his sudden irritation the critic 
wrote a hasty note to the manager, in- 
timating that the refusal of the seat would 
not be forgotten. Then he straightway 
forgot it, saw the play, wrote a favour- 
able notice, and slept the sleep of the 
judicial. Next day came a summons 
from his editor, whom he found in an 
extraordinary frame of mind. That gentle- 
man, a journalist of vast experience and 
great reputation, was sitting with a letter 
in one hand and a printer’s proof in the 
other. 

‘*This is amazing,” he said, as the 
critic entered the room. ‘‘I never knew 
anything like it in the whole course of 
my life. Here is the letter, the most im- 


proper letter, which you wrote to this 
manager, who regards it, and most 
properly regards it, as a threat ; and yet 
here is the article you have written, in 
which I am bound to say not a trace of 
personal ill-will can be found. It is most 
extraordinary.” 





THE critic sat aghast at his own 
psychological mystery. The obvious 
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suggestion of his editor was that a man 
who writes a threatening letter, and im- 
mediately neglects to carry out the 
threat, can only be regarded in common 
charity as a freak of nature. The critic 
was miserably conscious, as he quailed 
before the editorial eye, that his proper 
place was a museum. Had he written a 
flagellating article, he would at least 
have enjoyed the honour of consistency 
and other agreeable attributes of hunian 
nature; but to strike an attitude of 
revenge, and then coolly belie it by dis- 
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“MARY WITH THE MORNING BROOM.” 


playing a perfectly unimpeachable spirit 
of fair play, was to offend against the 
fundamental canons of mankind. 





In some dramatic circles, where no 
such phenomenon as the hasty word 
unaccompanied by the spiteful act is ever 
known, I believe that critic is still 


regarded as a sinister portent. When | 
saw him last he said with a feeble smile, 
‘“‘T am not a man. I am a Chinese 
puzzle out of order. Nothing I do can 
be dovetailed into anything else.” Then 
he took his way towards Waterloo 
Bridge, and I requested Scotland Yard 
by telegraph to keep an eye on him. 
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OU knew the man at once by his like- 

ness to a thousand others. His clothes 
were always in good condition ; the gloss 
of his linen declared a daily renewal; he 
was scrupulously shaven, and blew his 
nose with a silk handkerchief. Yet the 
impression he made was sordid. The 
very flower in his buttonhole took a taint 
of vulgarity, and became suggestive of 
cheap promenade concerts, or of the 
public dancing-saloon. He had a fresh 
colour, proof of time spent chiefly out of 
doors; his features were blunt, trivial, 
not to be remembered ; in his yellowish 
eyes lurked a speculative cunning, a cold 
self-conceit which tuned with the frequent 
simper upon his loose lips. 

At his present age of nine-and-twenty Mr. Jupp represented a South London firm 
of wholesale haberdashers, a house struggling hard against early difficulties—he 
was their town traveller, and they thought a good deal of him. He had the use of a 
pony-trap and attendant boy; to observe him as he drove about the highways and 
byways was to enter into the spirit of commercial democracy. Proud of his 
personal appearance and of his turn-out, proud of his skill in cutting the corners, 
he rattles from shop to shop with zealous absorption in the business of the day, 
with an eye for nothing but what concerned his immediate interests. Out of business 
hours Jupp became a gentleman of untroubled leisure, visited the theatre or music- 
hall several times in the week, looked in at the Criterion bar about eleven, was 
home at Kennington not later than half-past twelve. 

He lived with his mother and sister, in a very small house, in a squalid little street. 
His address mattered nothing to him, for he would never have dreamt of asking any 
one to come and see him at home. For board and lodging he paid Mrs. Jupp ten- 
and-sixpence a week, out of which sum he expected her to provide him with succulent 
breakfasts, with savoury suppers when he chose to return early, with a substantial 
dinner on Sundays, and with bitter ale to his heart’s content. The mother grumbled 
privately, but stinted nothing. Miss Jupp, on the other hand, made frequent protest, 
and quarrelled with her brother every Sunday. She, a girl of twenty-twoy worked 
very hard at the making of baby-linen; of necessity nearly all her earnings went 
to the support of the house, and every year her temper grew more acrid. 

One other person there was who had a decided opinion as to John Jupp’s 
domestic behaviour. Martha Pimm knew the family through having lodged in the 
same house with them some years ago; she kept up an acquaintance with Ada 
Jupp, and learnt from her all about the brother’s gross selfishness. ‘I wish 7 was 
his sister, that’s all!” she often remarked, and her eyes twinkled with scorn. The 
truth was that, in days gone by, Jupp had allowed Miss Pimm to suspect that he 
regarded her with a certain interest; she gave him neither encouragement ner 
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the reverse, and presently, as his posi- 
tion improved, John began to spend his 
leisure elsewhere; nowadays they very 
seldom saw each other. 

His income fluctuated, but for the last 
three years he had averaged an annual 
three hundred pounds, and of this he 
spent every penny upon himself. What- 
ever the difficulties and hardships at 
home, it never occurred to him to 
supplement his weekly ten-and-sixpence. 
In all sincerity he believed that he had 
barely sufficient for his wants. He 
groaned over the laundry bill, and 
thought it a hard thing that his mother 
would not discharge this out of what he 
gave her. If the cooking were not to 
his taste he piped querulously, and 
threatened to take rooms in a lodging- 
house, where his modest wants could be 
decently attended to. He wrangled with 
his sister about halfpence charged by 
her for the mending of his socks. With 
the cares of the house he .would have 
nothing whatever to do; on one occasion 
he gently refused a loan to make up the 
rent, and Mrs. Jupp had to visit the 
pawnbroker. 

He did not care to encounter Martha 
Pimm, for she always looked and spoke 
in a way that made him feel uneasy. 
After such meeting, he continued to think 
of her, in spite of himself. She was 
rather a comely girl, and very sprightly ; 
had a good-natured ‘‘ cheekiness ” of tone 
that sat well on her; altogether, the 
kind of young woman that a fellow might 
get to think too much of. Jupp had not 
the slightest intention of marrying until 
he could find a wife with money; he 
wanted capital to start a business for 
himself. But he was by no means insen- 
sible to female charm, and he thought it 
just as well to keep out of Martha’s way. 

But one evening, when he had come 
home early to have a cheap supper, he 
found Miss Pimm in the dingy little 
sitting-room. She was _ high-coloured 
and in a state of joyous animation. 

‘* Hallo!” he exclaimed at the door. 
** That you?” 

** Used to be,” Martha replied, perkily. 

‘*What’s up? Come in for a 
fortune ?” 

Martha gave a ringing laugh, which 
was moderately joined in by Mrs. Jupp 
and her daughter. 

‘‘There’s many a true word said in 
joke,” she observed, with a little toss of 
the head. 

It came out that Miss Pimm had 
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actually inherited possessions. Her 
stepfather, a rag merchant in Bermond- 
sey, a snuffy, grimy, miserly old fellow, 
had died at Guy’s Hospital after a long 
illness. Martha had been to visit him 
now and then, though she hardly counted 
him a relative ; she pitied the poor old 


‘curmudgeon, and made him a promise that 


he should not be buried by the parish. 
To her, by formal testaments, the dying 
man bequeathed all he had, which, on 
inquiry in a certain indicated quarter, 
proved to be a matter of two or three 
thousand pounds, shrewdly invested. 

John Jupp listened with wide eyes. 

‘*And what are you going to do with 
it?” he asked. 

‘*Spend it all on myself, of course— 
like other people that has lots o’ money.” 

Jupp laughed—the allusion was not 
dark to him; but it left his withers un- 
wrung. Long ago he had learnt to 
despise such rebukes. 

But that night he lay awake for an 
unusual time. Two thousand pounds was 
a sum of money ; he could see his way to 
making use of it. And it was wonderful 
how Martha Pimm had improved since he 
last met her. Had the money brought that 
fine colour to her cheeks ? She was rather 
off-hand with him, but that meant pique 
at his neglect. If he chose to alter his 
tone, to approach the girl flatteringly— 
why, a man of his advantages, personal 
and other, was not likely to condescend 
in vain. 

He took the resolve ; he began to seek 
Martha’s society. 

She lived with a widowed aunt of hers, 
who kept a small tobacco-shop in a street 
off Kennington Road. The girl performed 
a multiplicity of services : waiting upon a 
female lodger, helping in the general 
domestic work (her aunt had four young 
children), and frequently attending to 
customers. This life was not altogether 
to her taste, and she could have earned 
more money by resuming her former occu- 
pation of dress-making ; but it would have 
been difficult for Mrs. Pimm to find any 
one else able and willing to give such 
thorough assistance : Martha’s goodness 
of heart found compensation for the things 
she relinquished. 

When the children were abed Mrs. 
Pimm and her niece took turns at sitting 
behind the counter, evening by evening. 
And presently Mr. Jupp began to patronise 
the little. place for his cigars, tobacco, and 
other trifles; he would pass along the 
street about nine o’clock, and peep in just 
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‘* DON’T YOU WANT A COMMISSION ?” 


to see whether Martha was there. If so, 
he took a chair, and talked genially, some- 
times for an hour or more. 

‘*Don’t you want a commission?” 
Martha asked one evening, when he at 
length bought a box of vestas and pre- 
pared to depart. 

** Commission ?” 

‘* You're a sort of advertisement for the 
shop, you know. It brings custom when 
people see a swell like you sitting here.” 

Jupp laughed. He was flattered. 


‘*T must think about it. Suppose we 
have a walk together one of these even- 
ings, and talk it over?” 

There was a sly smile on Martha’s lips. 
She behaved as though the young man’s 
advances were not at all disagreeable. It 
seemed to John that she had no suspicion 
of the motive which truly actuated him. 
All the same, he would be prudent ; there 
must be no direct love-making yet awhile. 
Enough that he ingratiated himself by 
frequent exhibition of his spotless hats, 
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his diverse neckties, the flower in his 
buttonhole. He studied a manner of 
suave politeness—and Jupp believed that, 
like Samuel Johnson, he was well-bred to 
a degree of needless scrupulosity. 

Martha consented to take a walk with 
him. Not to shame his gentility,she donned 
her best attire, and in the summer evening 
they sauntered as far as Westminster. In 
the fulness of his heart John proposed 
that they should enter a confectioner’s. 
Martha gaily assented, and merrily made 
choice of the most expensive delicacies ; 
she ate with such a hearty appetite that 
her companion, who had calculated on an 
expenditure of sixpence, found that he 
had two or three shillings to pay. It made 
him tremble with wrath; but he com- 
manded his countenance, and thought 
on the ragman’s legacy. 

Before they parted he asked if he might 
take her to the theatre next Saturday. 
There was a good piece at the Adelphi. 

‘*T should like it awfully!” exclaimed 
the girl. ‘‘ But you must take your sister 
as well.” 

‘**Oh, nonsense! It'll spoil all the fun.” 

Martha insisted. She would not go 
unless Ada Jupp were of the company. 

‘*T shall come and see her to-morrow, 
and tell her you’re going to take us,” she 
said with childlike exultation. ‘‘ You’re 
very nice, you know; much nicer than I 
thought.” 

Jupp grinned intorment. Never mind ; 
if this was the way to win her, all right. 
A rapid computation, and he had decided 
that he would risk the bait. 

He reached home the next evening about 
eight o’clock, and had not been in the 
house many minutes—just time enough to 
exhibit unusual surliness—when Martha 
came. 

‘* What do you think, Ada!” she cried, 
on entering the kitchen, where Mrs. Jupp 
and her daughter were ironing linen, 
‘* your brother’s going to take us to the 
Adelphi on Saturday, you and me—to the 
upper circle!” 

The listeners stood amazed. a. in 
the background, grinned horribly. He 
had intended seats in the pit. 

‘* How can J go?” said Ada, pettishly. 
‘*] haven’t a decent thing to put on.” 


‘Then you'll have to get’em. Your 
brother will pay for ’em, I’m sure.” 
**Hollo! Who said so?” cried a 


choking voice. 

But it was overwhelmed by Martha’s 
laughing protest. What! he wouldn’t 
buy a hat and jacket for his own sister—a 
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man rolling in money like he was! Of 
course that was only his fun. And in five 
minutes the whole thing was arranged. 
Martha suggested the shop where Ada’s 
new trappings should be purchased. She 
herself would go with the girl, and assist 
her choice. 

**T can’t stay any longer, now. I only 
just looked in for a minute. I suppose 
you ain’t walking my way, Mr. Jupp?” 

John was led off, gnashing his teeth, 
and secretly vowing a future vengeance, 
but supported by the ‘reflection that 
already Martha could not keep away from 
him. 

** You don’t mean to go on working for 
your aunt, do you? ” he asked, as they 
walked away, venturing for the first time 
upon delicate ground. 

**It wouldn’t be kind to leave her all at 
oncet, you know.” 

‘* And where are you going when you 
do leave her?” 

Martha seemed embarrassed. 

**] don’t know. I haven’t thought 
about it. Time enough when I get my 
money. I’m going to see the lawyer again 
next week.” 

He made inquiries, in a jesting tone, and 
the girl informed him of all he desired to 
know. The money was absolutely for her 
own use ; she had learnt the nature of the 
investments, and what they produced. 
John expressed an anxious hope that her 
lawyer was an honest man ; he offered his 
services as a man of business. But 
Martha had an air of complete confidence ; 
she smiled her sweetest, and John felt an 
unwonted flutter in his breast. 

That evening at the theatre was the 
beginning of a round of delights. When 
Jupp proposed another entertainment, 
Martha insisted that he should take his 
mother this time ; she knew it was so long 
since poor Mrs. Jupp had been anywhere 
at all. But the widow was even worse 
provided in the matter of costume than her 
daughter, and Martha, having purposely 
led the conversation to this point, one 
evening at the Jupps’, took upon herself 
to promise, that John, like the excellent 
son he was, would buy his mother a whole 
new outfit. And she gained her point. 
By this time, John, whether conqueror or 
not, was undoubtedly himself subdued ; 
he could not let an evening pass without 
seeing Martha. He offered her presents, 
but, to his surprise and relief, Martha 
would have none of them ; he might pay 
for entertainments, and for little feasts as 
much as he liked, but of gifts from hand 
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to hand she would not hear. Never had 
Mrs. Jupp and Ada known such a season 
of gaiety. Wherever Martha went with her 
cavalier, one or other of them, and some- 
times both, went also. Theatres, music- 
halls, Kensington Exhibitions, shows at 
Westminster, the Crystal Palacc, Rosher- 
ville Gardens—all were visited in turn, and 
invariably with a maximum of expense to 
Mr. Jupp. He groaned after each expedi- 
tion like a man with colic ; in the privacy 
of his home he had fits of frenzied wrath ; 
but still the expenditure ceased not, for 
Martha ruled him with her laughing eye 
and her ‘‘ cheeky” words, and he always 
reminded himself that the ragman’s legacy 
would make abundant reparation. Miss 
Pimm spent a great deal of time at the 
Jupps’ house, and never went away with- 
out suggesting—that is to say, command- 
ing—some outlay or trouble for the 
comfort of Mrs. Jupp and Ada. Their 
rooms were in a disgraceful state; John 
had to call in the services of paper-hanger 
and upholsterer. The roof leaked; John 
had to badger the landlord until it was 
seen to. All sorts of things were wanted 
for the kitchen; John had to buy them. 
Finally, one evening of autumn, as he and 
Martha walked idly in Kennington Road, 
the girl said to him : 

**T tell you what it is: you don’t pay 
half enough for your board and lodging, 
you know.” 

He checked his steps. 

‘What! after all I’ve done for them! 
Why, I’ve spent pounds, pounds!” 

‘* Well; it’s no more than you ought to 
havedone. Fancy, only ten-and-sixpence 
a week. Make it a pound.” 

‘*A pound! Do you suppose I’m made 
of money?” 

The discussion brought him to a point 
already several times approached. When 
was Martha going to marry him? Come, 
now, he had waited a long time. She 
knew that he was nothing but a downright 
slave to her. If he could only say all he 
felt 

‘* When did it begin ?” asked Martha, 
slyly. 

‘*Begin? Why, yearsago. I’ve been 
fond of you ever since I first saw you—-—” 

The girl laughed consumedly. She 
would not allow him to be sentimental, 
would not discuss the question of mar- 
riage. As on each previous occasion, 
she put him off with the vaguest refer- 
ences to a future time. And John had to 
go home thus unsatisfied. He had a bad 
taste in his mouth ; he felt bilious. What 
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if Martha had only played with him? And 
the money he had spent in pursuit of her, 
of the legacy! That night he raged at 
his mother and his sister. They were in 
a plot to rob him. He would sell all the 
new furniture he had bought them, and go 
off to lodgings in another house. Mrs. 
Jupp, seriously concerned, talked of 
Martha, and tried to assure him that the 
girl was ready to be his wife, only he must 
let her take her own time. Ada answered 
wrath with wrath, and said it served him 
right, whatever happened ; he was a sneak 
and a skinflint ; he had only made up to 
Martha when she came in for money, and 
did he suppose a girl couldn’t see that ? 

There was a terrific uproar in the house. 
After the women, worn out with disputa- 
tion, had gone to bed, John sat up for an 
hour, drinking bitter ale, accompaniment 
to bitter thoughts. 

The next day he had an unpleasant 
interview with the partners of his firm. 
‘*Our Mr. Jupp” no longer stood in such 
high favour with these gentlemen as a 
year ago, partly because of a falling-off in 
their business, partly as a result of John’s 
personal demeanour lately. It had always 
been John’s weakness to pose as indis- 
pensable ; as long as they thought him so, 
his employers gladly bore with this trait, 
but when it appeared to them that he was 
no longer so skilful as of old in the hunt 
for orders, they grew disposed to resent his 
loftiness as mere impudence. The busi- 
ness, they remarked, stood in need of a 
decided impulse, and Mr. Jupp, it seemed 
to them, had begun to exhibit laxity. One 
of them suspected underhand dealing ; 
somebody had been whispering that Jupp 
had in view an enterprise of his own, and 
that he might already be estranging the 
connections of the house in his own 
interests. Briefly, there was what is called 
a ‘*rumpus,” and when it ended in Jupp’s 
announcing that their engagement might 
terminate whenever his employers chose, 
that confirmed them in their suspicion. 
John had notice to take himself elsewhere 
at an early date. 
~. Very well. It was now his business to 
arrive at an understanding with Martha 
Pimm. This very night he would have 
it out with her, and he doubted not of 
success. 

The little shop put up its shutters at 
ten. Just as the boy employed for this 
purpose had finished his work, Jupp 
pushed open the door. Martha was 
behind the counter, putting things in 
order for the night. She looked up and 
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smiled, but not at all in her wonted way ; 
rather as she might have greeted any 
strange customer. 

** What can I do for you, Mr. Jupp?” 

**Hollo! What’s the matter?” 

‘*Matter? Nothing that I know of.” 

She was friendly, but distant. After a 
few minutes’ idle talk, she again asked 
him what he had come for. 

** Aunt has gone to bed, and I want to 
get the place locked up.” 

Speaking, she turned off one jet of gas, 
and lowered another, so that they stood 
in a dim light. Jupp leaned to her across 
the counter, and began to plead. It was 
singular love-making ; the man’s voice, 
and even his-words, strongly suggested 
the insistence of a commercial traveller 
who is representing the merits of some 
new ‘‘line.” Martha interrupted him. 

‘*Are you going. to give your mother 
a pound a week ?” she asked, in a tone 
of good-humoured interest. 

**T will! I promise you, Martha. Only 
let’s settle the time of our marriage, 
there’s a dear girl.” 

** Oh, there’s plenty of time to think of 
that.” 

He interrupted her with a thump on 
the counter, and began to speak in a 
thick, angry voice. He wouldn’t be 
played with ; she had as good as promised 
to marry him long ago; did she think he 
was to be fooled in this way? From 
Martha came a sharp reply: she had 
never hinted in word or look that she 
meant to marry him; who was Ae to talk 
to her like this? Let him go and behave 
decently to his mother and sister, and 
show that he wasn’t such a selfish cur 
as he used to be, and then it would be 
time enough to ask a girl to marry him. 
As he listened, Jupp’s face became livid. 

‘Look ’ere!” he exclaimed, again 
thumping the counter. ‘‘ You’ve gone 
too far to draw back. You’ve got to 
marry me!” 

‘* Who? Me?” cried Martha. ‘‘ Marry 
you? Aman as comes making up to me 
just when he hears I’ve had money left, 
and before that thought too much of 
himself to look atme! Not me indeed!” 

Thwarted passion and baffled interests 
made such a whirl in the man’s brain that 
he lost all control of himself. When 
Martha had ceased speaking, he stood 
for a moment staring her in the face with 
round, idiotic eyes; then he raised his 
right hand and dealt her a ringing box on 
the ear. Martha tottered aside, and gave 
a cry, but of astonishment rather than of 
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pain or fright. It brought Jupp to his 
senses ; terrified at what he had done, he 
turned on his heels and bolted into the 
street. The door stood wide open behind 
him. 

On the morrow he carried out his oft- 
repeated threat, and took lodgings in 
another part of London. From that day 
Mrs. Jupp and Ada saw nothing of him 
for many months, and of course received 
no more of his bounty. After waiting in 
vain for a visit from Martha Pimm, Ada 
went to see the girl. Martha was quite 
herself, but professed that she knew 
nothing whatever of Mr. Jupp. She came 
no more to her friend’s house, and before 
very long her aunt removed from the 
little shop to one much larger in Brixton 
Road, where Martha took the tobacconist 
business seriously in hand, and to all 
appearances it throve. 

When something like a year had passed 
Martha Pimm and Ada Jupp met by 
chance on a Bank holiday at the Crystal 
Palace. Martha was accompanied by 
two of her little cousins, and had a look 
of frank enjoyment; Ada was walking 
about alone, looked rather cheerless, and 
wore the dress which her brother had so 
reluctantly purchased for her more than 
twelve months ago. They approached each 
other, and talked. Martha was just 
going to get seats for the afternoon 
concert; she made the lonely girl join 
her. Subsequently she took her and the 
children to have tea, not a ‘‘ ninepenny,” 
but a really festive meal at the exclusive 
tables. And here, bending forward, she 
asked-with a smile what had become of 
John. 

‘*He’s been’ married 
months,” Ada replied. 

‘*Who to?” the other inquired, with a 
merry twinkle in her eyes. 

‘* A publican’s widow. She had money 


about three 


—of course. And he’s gone into the 
public line with her. The ’ouse is at 
*Ammersmith.” 


Martha relieved her feelings in a laugh 
of the most undeniable mirthfulness. 

‘*Is he ’appy ?” 

**T don’t know. 
of him.” 

But in due time Martha had an answer 
to her inquiry ; she came upon it in a 
newspaper, of date some half a year. sub- 
sequent to that Bank holiday. Here she 
read of one John Jupp, publican, who had 
answered a summons to the police-court, 
where he was charged with certain irregu- 
larities in the conduct of this business, 


We never see nothing 




















chiefly the permission of gambling on the 
premises. The case was amusing; it 
gave scope to the reporter’s humour. 
Mr. Jupp appeared before the magistrates 
with a very black black-eye, interrogated 
as to which, he made known that it was 
bestowed upon 
him by his 
wife, with 
whom he lived 
in anything but 
ideal felicity. 
Mrs. Jupp, he 
asserted, was 
no better than 
a ‘**she de- 
mon”; to her 
he attributed 
all the ill re- 
port which had 
gathered about 
his house. 
Whereupon 
from another 
part of the 
court there 
sounded a 
fierce shout, or 
rather yell; it 
came from the 
lady in ques- 


tion; she 
shrieked me- 
naces at her husband, and 


quietness could only be re- 
stored by her forcible removal. 
In the end, Mr. John Jupp 
found himself mulcted in a 
heavy fine, and retired discon- 
solate. 

Having read this bit of 
drama, Martha Pimm laughed 
till the tears ran down her 
cheeks. 


Two months later, ona 
dreary November morning, 


she received at her shop in 
Brixton a letter of which the 
signature greatly surprised 
her. John Jupp wrote to ask 
if she would grant him an in- 
terview. He wished particu- 
larly to see her and as soon 
as possible, and he remained 
hers very faithfully. The address he ap- 
pended was other than that of the 
house at Hammersmith. Martha at once 
wrote a reply, inviting him to come that 
very evening. 

And he came about eight o'clock. 
Martha received him in a sitting-room 
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above the shop. Seedily habited, and with 
a face which made suggestion of fresh 
assaults from his vigorous spouse, John 
moved humbly forward. 

‘** Miss Pimm,” he began, stopping at a 
few paces from her, “I am leaving 


‘* WITH THAT AND THE TEN SHILLINGS YOU'VE JUST STOLEN 
YOU OUGHT TO MAKE A NICE START, DON’T YOU THINK ?” 


London, and I wish before I go to ask 
your pardon for—for something I did a 
long time ago.” 

*““Oh, you do, Mr. Jupp, do you?” 
Martha replied, checking herself from 
laughter. 

‘* Yes. 


In earnest I do. I ought to 
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have come long ago, but I was ashamed, 
and that’s the truth. I’m leaving London 
—lI’ve got a little place in the Midlands, 
in fact, though I don’t care to mention 
where it is, not even to you. AndI want 
to hear as you’ve forgiven me.” 

‘*And what good’ll it do you, Mr. 
Jupp?” ; 

Standing, he entered upon a narrative 
of his matrimonial experiences. It lasted 
a quarter of an hour, and the listener 
enjoyed herself as ata play ; but she did not 
laugh. When he was silent she said that 
he hadn’t behaved to her exactly like a 
gentleman, but that she too had something 
with which to reproach herself; she par- 
doned him freely, and wished him better 
luck. 

But John still kept his position. 

‘* Anything else you want to say, Mr. 
Jupp?” 

‘*Only this, Miss Pimm. At my age of 
one-and-thirty I am a broken and a penni- 
less man. I’m going away to ’ide my 
‘ead. You’ve been doing well, and I’m 
glad to see it. What I want to ask is— 
could you find it in your ’art to offer mea 
little help ?” 

Martha looked at him for full a minute, 
during which he kept his eyes down. 
Then she felt in her pocket and produced 
a purse. 

‘* How much did you think of asking ?” 
she inquired gravely, but with a curious 
hint of mirth about her twitching mouth. 

“Oh!”—his note was joyful—‘‘l 
leave _ that to 
you, Miss Pimm. 
I never thought 
I should come to 
this wz 

*“Would ten 
pounds be any 
use?” 

‘* T—ten?” He 
had not hoped for 
so much, and con- 
sequently felt ag- 
grieved that it was 
not more. ‘* Oh, 
thank you! I 
think ten pounds 
would give me a 
nice little start. 
You see, Miss 
Pimm, I haven’t 
a penny of my 
own. The house 
is my wife’s—all 
the money is hers. 
I’ve had to save 








myself from her with just what I stand 
up in x 

‘* All right. 
down stairs.” 

Martha had been examining the contents 
of her purse ; she now hurriedly put back 
the coins, and in doing so allowed half a 
sovereign to fall to the floor. It fell noise- 
lessly upon the carpet but not unobserved 
by Mr. Jupp’s eye. His head was perked 
forward ; he seemed about to draw atten- 
tion to the accident ; but as Martha walked 
away in seeming unconsciousness of what 
had happened, he stood still and spoke 
not a word. 

She was absent five minutes, then re- 
appeared with a ten-pound note in her 
hand. Advancing to her former place 
she looked on the ground, but not in a 
way to excite Jupp’s attention. He, mean- 
while, stood just where she had left him. 

‘Well, here’s ten pounds,” she said, 
eying him strangely, severely. 

‘*] thank you with all my ’art, dear 
Miss Pimm !” 

‘* With that,” she continued, her voice 
hardening, ‘‘ and the ten shillings you've just 
stolen, you ought to make a nice start, 
don’t you think ?” 

He staggered and turned deadly pale. 

**Stolen—ten  shillings—what d’you 
mean?” 

Martha pointed to the floor. 

‘*T saw it drop, and I thought I'd try 
you. I wanted to see what sort of a man 
you really were—understand? I shall 
give you the ten 
pounds all _ the 
same. I wouldn’t 
have given a 
penny, only I’ve 
felt that I made 
rather a fool of you 
once —you_ re- 
member? I never 
felt sorry for you, 
and now I see I 
was right. Just 
take yourself off, 
Mr...Jupp, before I 
pay you back 
something you 
once gave me, 
though I hadn’t 
asked for it!” 

And he turned 
and slinked away, 
in his fingers the 
squeezed _ bank- 
note, in his pocket 
the half-sovereign. 





Wait a minute while I go 
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HO does not know that dingy 

corner in fashionable Kensington, 

with its quaint, neglected-looking Queen 

Anne house hiding itself behind the trees, 

adjoining the exquisite little church of 

the Carmelites, designed by Pugin eight- 
and-twenty years ago? 

We enter the gateway, pass along the 
garden path, mount the steps, and tug at 
the dangling handle of the stubborn-look- 
ing bell on the left of the doorway. 

At the invitation of the brown-habited, 
sandal-footed lay brother we step into 
the linoleum-covered passage, and are 
ushered past the parlours reserved for the 
use of lady visitors, and on through the 
heavy cloister“door. 

Turning to the left we go through the 
ante-choir, leaving the library on the right. 
A few well-worn wooden steps leading 
out of the old monastery, where the 
Carmelites took up their residence under 
the priorship of Father Herman Cohen 
when they returned to England at the 
invitation of Cardinal Wiseman, bring us 
to the old chapel in which the White 
Friars re-established their altars for the 


first time since the Reformation. Thence 
we come to the New Priory, a stone 
building with white-washed walls, oak 
panelling, and parquet flooring. 

Our first visit is to a typical cell, in 
which it is the Carmelite rule that a friar 
spends the greater part of his time in 
contemplation. 

The furniture consists of a plank on 
trestles, three blankets and a brown 
serge pillow, a chair, a table on which 
are writing materials, a bookshelf, and a 
wooden cross. Ina recess hangs the 
Sunday habit and a not always very new 
clerical suit, in which the friar takes his 
occasional walk abroad. 

The Carmelite day begins at 4.45 A.M. 
At 5 o’clock the offices of Prime and 
Tierce are recited or chanted, followed by 
an hour’s meditation. 

At 6.30 the masses begin. On Satur- 
day the first Missa Cantata is sung in the 
Teresian mode—on one note only; but 
there is always a sweet harmonium 
accompaniment played by one of the 
Fathers to relieve the monotony. 

After his mass each friar partakes of 
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MEDITATION. 


his meagre breakfast, consisting of two 
or three ounces of bread and a basin of 
black coffee, varied on Sundays and feasts 
by butter and milk. 

Then all return to their cells till half- 
past ten, when the bell again calls them 
to choir to recite the canonical hours of 
Sext and None, followed by prayers and 
examination of con- 
science. Ata given 
sign—a rap of the 
knuckles on a’ book 
or the floor—all 
kiss the ground and . 
rise from their 
knees, reciting the 
psalm De Profundis 
as they proceed: to 
the refectory for 
dinner. 

The refectory is 
a fine room on the 
ground floor, having 
large windows along 
one side looking 
out on to the gar- 
den. Tables are ar- 
ranged up and down 
the sides, and 
benches. for the 
religious to sit upon, 
back to the wall, 
leaving the centre 
of the room open. 





IN LONDON. 


At the top is a table reserved for the 
Father Prior and Sub-Prior, with a 
skull placed before the Superior as a 
memento that life is fleeting. 

By the time the last verse of the psalm 
has been said the monks have made a 
profound inclination to the cross, and 
arranged themselves in the centre of the 
room, face to face, for grace. 

After some prayers /ube Domine 
benedicere is chanted by a novice, and 
the President or Hebdomadary having 
given the desired benediction, each goes 
to his place at table. A reader advances 
to the rostrum in the bay window. The 
Prior raps the table with his knife and 
the reading begins from some spiritual 
book, such as the Jmitation, or occa- 
sionally from the life of some saint, or 
from a volume of church history. 

In a few minutes each religious has 
unfolded from his napkin his_ knife, 
wooden spoon, and fork, and kissed the 
portion of bread allotted to him; while 
the servers with their scapulars tucked 
conveniently into their girdles bring the 
viands from the kitchen on wooden trays. 
Except for the voice of the reader 
silence is strictly observed in refectory. 
The menu of an ordinary dinner con- 
sists of a portion of soup in a common 
yellow earthenware basin, fish, vege- 
tables, a little fruit, and a-two-handled 
mug of beer or a little light claret. Meat 
is only allowed to the invalids, who are 


A CORNER IN THE 
REFECTORY. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE NOVICIATE. 


banished from the common table, and 
take their meals alone at a place reserved 
for them at the lower end of the refec- 
tory. 

The repast being ended grace is again 
said, and after the ringing of the Angelus, 
and a prayer the mid-day recreation 
commences. 

The Fathers file to the recreation-room 
adjoining the refectory, the novices retire 
to the noviciate with their Father master, 
or if fine all go into the garden—except 
those whose turn it may be to wash the 
plates and dishes and serve the crowd of 
hungry men, who may be seen waiting at 
the monastery door in Pitt-street, where 
soup is distributed all the year round. 

On great feasts only do the Fathers and 
novices take recreation together. Some 
indulge in music, someinchess and other 
games, which are brought abruptly to a 
close at the end of an hour by the clang- 
ing of the bell, when all prostrate them- 
selves and go off to their cells till the 
next canonical office. 

After an hour’s rest the bell-ringer for 
the week knocks at the door of each cell 
to warn its occupant that vesper-time is 

126. March, 1894. 


near, and when the bell has rung, all 
being assembled, the cantor intones the 
psalm Miserere which is said alternately 
until they arrive at the choir. At a given 
signal all prostrate themselves and kiss 
the ground. Vespers are then recited or 
sung according to the feast. 

After their duties in the church or choir 
the Fathers retire to the solitude.of their 
cells, where they await a summons to a 
sick bed or the confessional, or employ 
themselves with reading. Some of an 
artistic turn of mind do a little oil paint- 
ing. The narrow limits of the cell studio 
may be better imagined than described, 
since one friar artist is also a_ violin 
player, and clever mathematician. 

The novices are constantly under the 
jealous eye of their Father master, and the 
key of the noviciate gate is always turned 
against intruders, no one being allowed 
to enter its precincts without special per- 
mission from him. They have their own 
oratory and altar, where mass is said daily 
by the Father master, and where they 
assemble at certain times during the day 
to recite the special prayers appointed for 
them. For the rest, they remain in 
their cells occupied with their studies 
until they are called to conference, in- 
struction, or labour. At every hour 





RINGING THE BELL. 
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during the day it is the duty of the 
pulsator, or bell-ringer, to shake a pair 
of wooden tablets, to remind the novices 
that they are another hour nearer eternity, 
and, kneeling, they offer a short prayer of 
thanksgiving that they have been spared 
so long. 

At a quarter to five the tablets are 
shaken “cree separate times to warn all 








that it is nearly time for meditation, and 
to prepare for it by special reading. 

Having well studied the points for 
meditation the novices go in silence to 
their oratory, there to await the sound 
of the bell. At the first stroke all kiss 
the ground and proceed to the choir re- 
citing the usual psalm, and the office of 
Compline is said either before or after ‘the 
meditation according to the time of the 
year. 
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A few prayers are then said, and all 
go to the refectory, reciting another 
psalm, to take collation in fasting seasons, 
supper at other times. 

After the repast prayers are said for 
benefactors, then they return to choir 
again reciting the Miserere as they go, for 
seven or eight minutes’ examination of 
conscience, followed by night prayers. 
After night prayers the bell is tolled for the 
faithful departed, and the De Profundis is 
recited for the repose of their souls. 
These exercises finished, all retire to their 
cells in silence to await the giving out of 
a Latin sentence, which is to be the subject 

of serious 
thought before 
going to bed, 
and has gene- 
rally some con- 
nection. with 
an approaching 
feast. 

The novices 
then go to the 
Father master 

‘for his bless- 
ing, and they 
retire to rest 
on their plank 


A MUSICIAN. and three blan- 


kets. At ten 
minutes to twelve the night pulsa- 
tor’s bell is again heard in’ the no- 


viciate, and all the novices quickly rise 
and strive to get the tablets ; the one who 
is successful kneels down and chants 
with full voice ‘* Praised be Jesus Christ 
and His Virgin Mother. To Matins, 
brethren, to praise the Lord.” He then 
calls all the rest in the noviciate, and 
when ready they file to the oratory. In 
the meantime the pulsator has called the 
Fathers and rung the first bell. At the 
clanging of the second, the hooded brown 
figures, yet again reciting the MMiserere 
file to choir in the chill midnight, to say 
or sing Matins and Lauds. The Hours 
being finished a short meditation is made, 
and all retire once more to the plank and 
try to snatch a little sleep before the 4.40 
bell calls them to the beginning of 
another monotonous round of duties. 
Thus is one day and night filled in. 
Apart from the unquestioning obedience, 
great courtesy and respect is exercised 
towards the Father Prior. A novice or 
lay brother makes a request, or gives a 
message on his knees, remaining in that 
position until he receives a sign to rise, 
and kisses the Superior’s scapular when 
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GOING TO OFFICE IN CHOIR. 


he takes his leave. The same custom is 
observed by the Fathers when they go to 
the Prior for his blessing before starting 
from the house for a walk, or on business 
outside the cloister. 

The dress of the White Friar consists of 
the ordinary brown habit, confined at the 
waist by a long leathern belt, to which a 
six decade rosary of large brown wooden 
beads, a plain cross, and generally a 
medal is attached. A novice’s rosary is 
home-made and smaller, composed of 
Eastern berries threaded on string. The 
scapular, a long straight garment about 
fifteen inches wide, hanging from the 
shoulders before and behind, is the subject 
of much enthusiasm and pride in the order. 
Over this a brown capuce, or hood. 
On the point of a novice’s capuce is sewn 
a tongue-shaped piece of cloth, emble- 
matic of the silence he has pledged himself 
to observe. This strip of cloth is the 
cause of occasional humiliation, when the 
novice has spoken without permission, 
and the Father master has _ pointed 
silently to the distinctive appendage. 

The professed Friars have a large 
wooden and brass pectoral crucifix, and 
all wear the sandals which distinguish 


the observants of the 
primitive and Teresian rule 
from the Grand or Mitigated 
Order of Mount Carmel. 
Over all, on fast days, a 
wide creamy cloak is worn, 
falling in long picturesque 
folds, giving great beauty 
and serenity to the appear- 
ance of the choir fratres. 
The lay brothers have no 
capuce, and their cloak is 
of brown serge like the rest 
of the habit. 

In the robery, the tailor 
brother cuts out, patches, 
and mends for the commu- 
nity. All the habits are 
made after a set pattern, 
the dimensions being regu- 
lated by the constitutions ; 
so that a Friar’s cloak of 
to-day would tally in pro- 
portion and shape with one 
three hundred years old. 

The ceremonies connected 
with ‘‘the visitation of the 
Bambino,” which begins some 
days before Christmas, is 
one of special Carmelite 
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ENTRANCE TO THE OLD PRIORY. 
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interest. A small figure of the Divine 
.Child is entertained by each monk in his 
cell for a day; and in His honour the 
host Friar remains in retreat during that 
time, taking his meals alone there and 
sacrificing his recreation. 

On Christmas Eve the Bambino is the 
guest of the Prior, and at midnight, 
vested in cotta and cope, he carries it in 
procession, preceded by acolytes bearing 
the crucifix and candles, the white-cloaked 
community chanting and carrying lighted 
tapers along the corri- 
dors of the monastery. 
As he approaches the 
door of each cell the 
occupier, leaving his 
place in the procession, 
kneels on the threshold | 
and salutestheextended | 
image of the Holy 
Child. | 

All then file into the | 
church, chanting a | 
psalm, passing along | 
the side aisle until they | 
come tothecrib already | 
prepared for its recep- 
tion. 

Here the Magnificat 
is sung in Gregorian 
chant, cantors and 
monks alternately, and 
after some short pray- \ 
ers the community re- 
turns to the choir to sing 
Christmas matins which 
precede the midnight 
mass. 

At Prime on Christ- 
mas day, when the ig 
Martyrology is to be ay 
sung, the Prior, vested 
in cotta and violet cope, 
preceded by thurifer 
and acolytes, proceeds 
toa temporary altar in 
the choir on which a 
veiled image of the Holy Child rests, sur- 
rounded by flowers and candles. He 
announces in Gregorian chant the day of 
the month, and gives a full account of the 
years from the deluge to the coming of 
Christ. 

Immediately he begins to proclaim the 
birth of Christ the whole community 
prostrates itself, and the thurifer un- 
covers the little statue. When Prime 





CHRISTMAS EVE. 


and the sermon which follows are con- 
cluded, the Friars salute each other, kneel- 
ing, with the kiss of peace and express 
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mutual wishes for ‘‘a happy, holy feast.” 
This Bambino is taken with all reverence 
from choir to refectory and recreation 
during the octave of Christmas as a con- 
stant reminder of the holy season. 

Few more beautiful traditions exist 
which seem so intimately connected with 
monastic life in olden time than ‘the 


election of the Innocent Prior,” a custom 

universal in religious houses of to-day. 
On the evening of the Vigil of Holy 

the whole community 


Innocents as- 
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PROCESSION OF THE BAMBINO FROM 
CELL BEFORE MIDNIGHT MASS. 


CELL TO 


sembles in chapter, all having a voice in 
the election, though by common consent 
only the novices have an active voice. 
Two secretaries are duly appointed, and 
then the suffrages commence. If one 
gets an overwhelming majority he is ipso 
facto elected, but it is seldom that a prior 
is chosen without a tussle or resort to the 
chalices. It is the ordinary voting by 
ballot, so needs no explanation. After 
the first count all see in which direction 
it is wise to vote. By this means a prior 
is soon elected and installed in his office 
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by the reigning Superior. He is addressed 
for the following twenty-four hours as 
Revd. Father Prior. 

Be he lay or choir brother, his authority 
extends to all permissions, provided he 
does not affect the order of government 
for longer than his term ; by this means 
he cannot arrange anything which might 
influence the observance of the day after 
his priorship. 

After his election a sub-prior is chosen 
by him, sometimes by united acclamation 
and sometimes by notation; with the 
same limits he takes the authority of the 
Master of Novices. After him other 
officers are appointed by the Prior—cook, 
refectorian, procurator, porter, &c. 
More delicacy is shown in this election 
than may appear at first sight ; it depends 
upon a capable prior and sub-prior to 
provide a thorough feast, and unrelaxing 
festivity, for the duration of office, which 
is generally brought to a close by the 
distribution of little presents to commem- 
orate the event. 
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Great courtesy is shown to the ex-prior, 
and nothing serious is done without his 
knowledge, yet the community demand 
all from the prior-elect, and he is under 
a bad star if he does not satisfy them. 
‘* Of all the lessons of a novice,” writes 
an old Friar, ‘‘ this is the most practical— 
Sic transit gloria mundi, To-day he is 
head of the community, to-morrow he is 
nothing.” 

Perhaps of all their ceremonies there is 
none so peculiarly Carmelite and intrin- 
sically monastic as the singing of the 
‘* Salve, Regina” (Hail, Holy Queen) just 
before the evening Angelus on Saturdays, 
each Friar wearing his white cloak, holding 
a lighted taper, and standing face to face 
in the sanctuary of the lady chapel. The 


singing of the trained choir of male 
voices and the orchestral music at the 
Sunday services and on high festivals 
has been celebrated since the opening of 
the church, and is probably the best 
religious recital to be heard in London. 


IN CHOIR. 
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